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LIBERALISM AND DRINK 
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“WE TWA’”—THE REMINISCENCES OF 


THE MARQUIS & MARCHIONESS 
OF ABERDEEN AND TEMAIR 


Fully Illustrated. 2 vols. 36/- net, 





Ask your Bookseller for the four SIR LEO CHIOZZA MONEY 
following Anthologies— The Peril of the White 
J. C. SQUIRE A bel 


A brilliant analysis of the population problem. 
The Comic Muse 
are se een, | NORMAN ANGELL 


tmpoulls tack. dosen't bets Chromite. = om Simoet Human _ Nature and the 
Poet. A. ewe | _ hg anthology which had so much of Peace Problem 
Foreign Policy and our 


JOHN DRINKWATER Daily Bread 


2/6 net each 
The Way of P. oetry Two vitall ty : important books for every man and woman 
r 


in Great Britain. 
An Anthology of English Verse 





J. S. FLETCHER 
ALICE MEYNELL The Mill of Many Windows 


Th e S C hh 00 ] oO if P, el ry é any novel dealing with industrial conditions in the 


COLLINS, 48 PALL MALL, S.W. 
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THE OPEN COURT COMPANY 
IMPORTANT NEW BOOKS. 





THE CALCULUS OF VARIATIONS. The Carus Mathematical 
Monographs—I. By Pror. GILBERT AMES BLIss, of the 
Chicago University. 189 pp. Cloth. 108. net. 

EXPERIENCE AND NATURE. The Paul Carus Foundation 
Lectures—I. By Pror. JOHN Dewey. 443 pp. Cloth. 16s. net. 

SUBSTANCE AND FUNCTION AND EINSTEIN’S THEORY 
OF RELATIVITY. By ERNST CASSIRER. Translated from 
the German by W. CURTIS SwaBgy. An investigation of the 
function of the Concept in its relation to the entire field of 
exact science. 465 pp. Cloth. 18s. net. 

PATENTS INVENTION AND METHOD. By H. E Potts. 
160 pp. Paper. 3s. 6d. net. 

PLURALIST PHILOSOPHIES OF ENGLAND AND 
AMERICA. By JEAN WAHL. 128. 6d. net. 

MACH, ERNST.—The Science of Mechanics: A Critical and 
Historical Account of its Development. Translated by 
THomMas J. M’CORMACK. Fourth Revised Edition. With 
Supplement to the Third English Edition, containing the 
Author's additions to the Seventh Ge?man Edition. Trans- 
lated and annotated by P. E. B. JOURDAIN. 158. net. 

HULST.—HOMER AND THE PROPHETS. 5s. net. 

EDGERTON.—BHAGAVAD-GITA. 6s. net. 

BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF BENJAMIN PIERCE. 5s. net. 

KANT BICENTENARY LECTURES. 5s. net. 

An important work for all who love Good Literature, Good Fun, 

and Literary Curiosities, 

A BUDGET OF PARADOXES. By AUGUSTUS DE MORGAN. 
Second Edition. In Two Vols. Cloth (gilt tops). 30s. net. 

EDITION DE LUXE OF 


THE GOSPEL OF BUDDHA. By Pavt Carus. Beautifully 
Illustrated in old Buddhist style by O. Koperzky. Royal 8vo. 


15s. net. 
READY SHORTLY 
FORMAL LOGIC. By AUGUSTUS DE MORGAN. A reprint of this 
important work, which has long been out of print. 
Edited by Prof. A. E. Taytor. 


THE OPEN COURT MAGAZINE. Monthly. 1s. net. 9s. 6d. 
per annum (post free). 

THE MONIST. _A Quarterly Journal devoted to the 
Philosophy of Science. 38. 6d. net. 138. 9d. per annum 
(post free). 


GER Please send for the new Illustrated Open Court Catalogue 





149 Strand, London, W.C. 2. 































































































































THE LONDON 
LITERARY LOUNGE 


History Politics 
Travel Sociology 
Decoration Handicrafts 





CHRISTMAS PRESENTS 
FOR OUR FRIENDS OVERSEAS 


should be selected and forwarded without delay. 
A book makes an ideal present for young or old and 
a visit to the London Literary Lounge will prove 
that a book may be found to suit every age, mood 
and clime. A list of new publications will be sent 
on application if a call should prove impossible. 





STATIONERY. 
Christmas Cards, Calendars, Leather Goods, Diaries, Fountain 
Pens, are all good suggestions for the coming season- and our 
stock is worth inspection. 
Samples of the fine notepapers manufactured exclusively for us, 
with specimens of our die stamping, will be forwarded if desired. 


TRUSLOVE and HANSON, 


English and Foreign Booksellers, Court Stationers. 
1444 CLIFFORD Str. LONDON, Wa 


Telephone: Gerrard 3277. One door from Bond Street 























A PRELIMINARY 
ANNOUNCEMENT 


Merete eR 

















A HANDBOOK OF CHRISTIAN 
ETHICS 


By the late Professor D. S. ADAM, M.A., D.D., 
Ormond College, Melbourne. 


This handbook will be welcomed as meeting a need 
which has been felt for some time. It is intended 
specially as a text-book for theological students, the 
subject being divided into three parts: General; 
Individual Ethics; Social Ethics. 

Its publication will bring realisation of the loss 
which the world of scholarship has suffered by the 
death of the author, who had just finished his first 
reading of the proofs. [/n the Press. 


THE DATE OF THE EXODUS 
IN THE LIGHT OF EXTERNAL 
EVIDENCE 


By the Rev. J. W. Jack, M.A. 


The period dealt with is the most interesting and 
highly illuminated in all ancient history. The 
marvellous progress in Biblical science and arche- 
ology within recent years enable us to look at the 
Exodus in a totally new light and to place it in its 
proper historical setting. This book is the result 
of arduous research, and its conclusions will un- 
doubtedly be accepted in the main as final. 

[Zn the Press. 


CHRIST’S GOSPEL OF THE 
ETERNAL AND THE DIVINE 
MANIFESTATION IN CHRIST 


By the Rev. W. L. Watker, D.D., Author of ‘‘ The 
Spirit and the Incarnation,’ ‘‘ Christian Theism 
and a Spiritual Monism,”’ etc. ° 


“ The extension and ultimate establishment on earth 
of the Kingdom of God ” is the commonly accepted 
conception of Christ’s teaching. That there is some- 
thing lacking in this view has led the author to 
seek the essential and abiding truth that underlay 
His teaching. The conclusion that the Kingdom 
must be one of the future (though a present spiritual 
Kingdom), far from lowering our interest in the 
present world, deepens it. [/n the Press. 


RELIGIOUS EXPERIENCE: ITS 
NATURE AND TRUTH 


By the Rev. KeNNeTH Epwarp, M.A., D.Ph. The 
latest addition to that well-known series, ‘‘ The Kerr 
Lectures.” 


During the first quarter of this century a vast 
amount of work has been done in the psychological 
study of religion. The result, so far, has been a 
certain clarifying of conception with regard to the 
distinctive nature of religion and its place in human 
life and experience. This study carries the investi- 
gation towards a real understanding of religion. 

[Jn the Press. 
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Some Phases of Free Thought 
in England in the Nineteenth 
Century. The Essex Hall Lecture, 1925. 

By THE EARL OF OXFORD AND ASQUITH, 


K.G. 


Cr. 8vo. Price 1s. 6d. net. Postage 2d. 


36 pp- 


The Price of Progress: 4 
Other Essays. 


By S. H. MELLONE, M.A., D.Sc. 
Demy 8vo. 200 pp. 7s. 6d. net. 
Liberty and Religion. The Firs 


Century of the British 
Association. 


By SYDNEY HERBERT MELLONE, M.A., 
D.Sc., Secretary of the Association. 


Cr. 8vo. 240 pp. Price 2s. 6d. net. Postage 4d. 


and Foreign Unitarian 


Freedom and Truth. Modern Views 

of Unitarian Christianity. 

Essays by S. H. MELLONE, G. R. DODSON, 

CLAYTON, R. BOWEN, R.. TRAVERS 

HERFORD, H. GOW, W. W. FENN, W. G. 
TARRANT, FRANCIS A. CHRISTIE. 


Edited, with Introduction, by JOSEPH ESTLIN 
CARPENTER. 
Demy 8vo. 360 pp. Price 6s. net. 





The Lindsey Press, 


6, ESSEX STREET, STRAND, LONDON W.C.2. 




















SOME AUTUMN BOOKS 











THE RAILWAYS, 1825-1925. 


By J.T. Walton Newbold 
Introduction by The Rt. Hon. J. H. Tuomas, M.P. 
With Four Lllustrations. 
Cloth, 4s. 6d. net; paper, 2s. 6d. net. Crown 8vo, 112 pp. 
The Book of the Centenary. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF THE BRITISH 
WORKING-CLASS MOVEMENT, 1789-1925. 
Vol. I, 1789-1848. By G. D. H, Cole 


6s. net. Demy 8vo, about 200 pp. 


CO-OPERATIVE STOREKEEPING : 
EIGHTY YEARS OF CONSTRUCTIVE 
REVOLUTION. By Sydney R. Elliott 
Introduction by MARGARET LLEWELYN DAVIES. 
Paper, 1s. net; cloth, 2s. 6d. net. F’ cap 8vo0, 96 pp. 


BRITAIN'S FOOD RINGS. me 
By Harold T. Wilkins 
Crown 8vo, 48 pp. 
Why food prices are high. 


DEFEATED VICTORY. /y Marcel Sembat 
Introduction by ARTHUR PONSONBY, M.P. 
Paper, 2s. 62. net; cloth, 3s. 6d. Crown 8vo, 128 pp. 
A penetrating analysis of the Treaty of Versailles, its 
effects and the only means of curing the evils following 
in its train. 


Paper, 1s. net. 








THE LABOUR PUBLISHING COMPANY, Ltd. 
38, GREAT ORMOND ST., LONDON, W.C.1 

















‘B. T. BATSFORD’S 


New and Forthcoming Publications 


N.B.—The titles marked with an asterisk are ready. 
The other items will appear at an early date. 





New volume in the “ Everyday Life” Series:— 


*EVERYDAY LIFE IN ROMAN BRITAIN 
By MARJORIg and C. H. B. QUENNELL, Authors of “A 
History of Everyday Things in England.” With over 
100 Illustrations from the Authors’ Drawings, including 


: — Plates, Chart, and a Road Map. Crown 8vo, 
iil Volumes already Published: 
THE OLD STONE AGE 5s. net. 
THE NEW STONE, BRONZE AND 
EARLY IRON AGES 5s. net. 


“OLD ENGLISH HOUSEHOLD LIFE 


By GERTRUDE JEKYLL, Author of ‘“ Wood and Garden.” 
A delightful record of peasant art, life, and work, 
attractive to the artist, craftsman, and all who _ love 
the England of the past. With 277 Illustrations. 
Large 8vo, cloth, gilt, 21s. net. 


*LONDON TRADESMEN’S CARDS OF 
THE XVIIIth CENTURY 


An Account of their Origin and Use. By AMBROSE 
Heat. Illustrated by 100 full-plate Collotype reproduc- 
tions of typical specimens. Crown 4to, bound in antique 
style. £2 2s. net. Edition limited to 950 copies. Only 
@ small number of copies remain for sale. 


*HISTORIC COSTUME: A Chronicle of 
Fashion in Western Europe, 1490-1790 
By FRANCIS M. KELLY and RANDOLPH ScHWaBE. Illustrated 


by some hundreds of Sketches, including also 7 Plates 
in Colour and 70 Plates from Pictures, Portraits, etc. 


Large 8vo, cloth, gilt. 25s. net. 


*THE CHILD IN ART AND NATURE 


By A. A. BRAUN. Containing over 300 Illustrations from 
Photographs and Drawings. Second Edition, revised 
and enlarged. 4to in stiff paper covers, 18s. net; or 
strong cloth, gilt, 21s. net. 


THE SMALLER ENGLISH HOUSE OF 
THE LATER RENAISSANCE, 1660 1830 


By A. E. RICHARDSON, F.R.I.B.A., and H. D. EsERLEIN, 
z. —_— over 200 Illustrations. Demy 4lo, cloth, gilt, 
s. net. 


THE ENGLISH INN, PAST AND PRESENT 


An Account of its Romance and Social Life. By A. E. 
RICHARDSON, F.S.A., F.R.1.B.A., and H. D. EBERLEIN. 
Treating of the Inn in Mediwval, Tudor, Georgian, and 
Later Times. With about 200 Illustrations. Large 8vo, 
cloth, gilt. 2is. net. 


*ELEMENTS OF FORM AND DESIGN IN 
CLASSIC ARCHITECTURE 


By ARTHUR STRATTON, F.R.I.B.A. Containing 600 Illus- 
trations on 80 a With Descriptive Notes and a 
Foreword by Prof. A 4to, cloth, 
gilt. 28s. net. 


LIFE AND WORE OF THE ENGLISH 
PEOPLE FROM 1066-1800 


Illustrated from Contemporary Manuscripts, Drawings, 
Prints, etc. By DorotHY Hartiey, Art Teacher at the 
Poly technic Institute, London, and MARGARET M. ELLIOT, 
B.A. (Lond.). To be completed in 6 volumes, each 
devoted to a separate century and containing 32 pp. 
of Text and 150 pictures. Price 4s. net each. 


The first two volumes are as follows:— 


LIFE AND WORK IN THE FIFTEENTH 
CENTURY 

LIFE AND WORK IN THE SIXTEENTH 
CENTURY 


. E. RICHARDSON, F.S.A. 


*POPULAR WEAVING AND EMBROIDERY 
IN SPAIN 


By MILDRED SraPLEy. Illustrated by 3 Plates in Colour, 
118 from Photographs, and 20 Diagrams of Stitches. 
4to, art canvas, gilt. 32s. net. 


| HANDCRAFT IN WOOD AND METAL 


For the use of Teachers, Students, and Craftsmen. 
By JOHN HOOPER and ALFRED J. SHIRLEY. With 500 
Illustrations. 2nd Edition, revised and enlarged. 
| Large 8vo, cloth, lettered. 10s. 6d. net. 


ee PRACTICE AND PRO- 


| By HAMILTON H. ‘1URNER, F.S.I. Containing 340 pages, 
— > - og Forms, Schedules, Specifications, Plans, 

eports, etc 
Demy 8vo, Cloth. 15s. net. 


—_ 





Prospectuses and Illustrated Catalogue sent free on request. 


B. T. BATSFORD, LTD, 94, High Holborn, 
LONDON, W.C. 1. 


_— 
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HEATH CRANTON’S BOOKS 


THROUGH BRITISH CAMEROONS. 


F. W. H. MIGEOD, F.R.G.S., F.R.A.I. 60 illustrations and 
a Map. 25/- net. 


WELLINGTON. The Crossing of The 
Gaves and the Battle of Orthez. 


Major-General F. C. BEATSON, C.B. 14 Illustrations and 
4 Maps. 21/- net. 


ROLL AND GO. Songs of Sailormen. 


JOANNA C. COLCORD. 8 illustrations and many Chanties 
set to Music. 21/- net. 


STUMiES OF CHILDHOOD & YOUTH 
Being leaves from the life of Chateaubriand, Lamartine 
and ‘George Sand. MARK GAMBIER-PARRY. 3 Iillustra- 
tions. 12/6 net. 


THE ENGLISH POPE (ADRIAN IV.). 


FDITH M. ALMEDINGEN. Foreword by Rev. C. C 
MARTINDALE, S.J. 11 Mlustrations. 10/6 net. 


THE BRIGHTER SIDE OF EURO- 
PEAN CHAOS. 


VERNON BARTLETT. Foreword by SIR PHILIP GIBBS, 
K.B.E. 10/6 net. 


SOME WESSEX SKETCHES. 


COROTHY A. HOLMES. Foreword by JOHN SHIRLEY-Fox, 
R.B.A. 2 Illustrations. 10/6 net. 


A GIPSY OF THE HORN. 





A voyage round the world in a wind-jammer. R. V. 
CLEMENTS. Foreword by Basi. Lussock. 16 Ilustrations. 
10/6 net. 


THE POETRY OF FLIGHT. 


Edited by STELLA WOLFE MURRAY. Foreword by the 
Secretary of State for Air. (Contains a poem by the 
late James Elroy Flecker not included in any of his 
collections.) 7/6 net. 


SHANGHAIED OUT OF ‘FRISCO IN 
THE NINETIES. 


H. P. BAILEY, F.R.G.S. 9 Illustrations and a Sea Glossary. 
7/6 net. 


THE REIGN OF THE PIRATES. 


ARCHIBALD HURD. 3 Illustrations. 7/6 net. 


KING HENRY THE FIFTH’S POET 
HISTORICAL. 


Professor W. F. P. STOCKLEY. 7/6 net. 


OPEN PATROLS. 


A Story for Catholic Guides. ADA B. TEETGEN. Foreword 
by Miss M. C. HOList. 7 Illustrations. 6/- net. 


THE LANGUAGE OF POETRY. 


H. F. SAMPSON. 3/6 -net. 


SHEILA’'S ADVENTURES IN 
NATURELAND. 


ENID F. THOMAS. 7 Illustrations, 2/6 net. 


AFTER-DINNER STORIES. 


With some Practical Hints on Short Speeches. WM. H. 
BEABEL. 2/6 net. 


WEMBLEY LEAFLETS. 


Written and Illustrated by JOHN HASSALL. 2/- net. 
FICTION 
WITH THE TIDE. 


HARRY TIGHE. 7/6 net. 


THE SINCLAIR FAMILY. 


Hon. Mrs ALFRED LYTTELTON, B.D.E. 7/6 net. 


JOHN ANTHONY’S SWEET 
TEMPTATION. 


SYBIL TASKER HART. 7/6 net. 


THE BARRIER IN THE PASSES. 


A Novel of the Indian Frontier. LANCE THWAYTES. 
7/6 net. 


A BARCA BOY. 


4 Story of Venice. S. M. FOX. 7/6 net. 


SWORD OF SCARLET. 


CHARLES J. MANSFORD. 7/6 net. 


SOLOMON THE OPTIMIST. 


CHARLES E. KIMBELL. 3/6 net. 


THE GUIDHERTS OF MOAT BRAE, 


WALTER 8S. LOCKHART. 3/6 net. 


PASTORS AND MASTERS. 


I. COMPTON BURNETT. 3/6 net. 
Send for complete List. 


6, Fleet Lane, London, E.C.4 





STUDENT CHRISTIAN 
MOVEMENT. 





A NEW BOOK BY DR. T. R. GLOVER 
Author of “ The Jesus of History,” etc. 


PAUL OF TARSUS 


Demy 8vo. gs net. (Second edition in the press.) 


RELIGION AND NATURAL SCIENCE 


By E. HAIGH, M.A., B.Sc. 4s. 6d. met. paper, 
3s. net. 

Are science and religion in conflict. This book deals with 
the pressing problem of the bearing of the discoveries of 
modern science upon religious belief. The writer has had 
long experience as a teacher of physical science. 


PRAYER AND PERSONALITY 


By MALCOLM SPENCER, M.A., Author of +‘ Work, 

Play, and the Gospel, etc. 4s. net; ge ma 2s. 6d. net. 
‘A man’s prayer is a part of the constant inner activity of 
his personality by which his outward bearing is determined, 
and out of which his outward conduct springs. I want to 
examine the ways in which this interior life of our spirits 
may be so influenced, so directed, and perhaps even 50 
regulated, that God has His right place in the whole of our 
life and personality.”—Eztract. 


THE DIVINE SOCIETY: 


Christian Dogma and Social Redemption 
By W. G. PECK, author of “ The Values of the 
Sacrament,”’ etc. 6s. net. 

This book attempts to show that the Christian Faith is the 
supreme answer to the profoundest problems of human associa- 
tion: that its implication is a society widely differentiate 
from the modern order, and that this implication resides in 
che very nature of its central dogmas. 


REBUILDING EUROPE 


The Student Chapter in Post-War Reconstruction 
By RUTH ROUSE, with a Preface by Dr. JOHN R. 
MOTT. Illustrated. 2s. 6d. net. 


Please write for new detailed Publication List 


32, Russell Square, London, W.C.1 


























Casanova’s Memoirs 


Complete in Twelve Vols. 


on Monthly Payments 

We have secured some Sets of the Limited and Numbered 
Edition, printed for Subscribers only, published by the 
Casanova Society in 1922, at £19 10s. It is in 12 vols., 4to., 
boards, parchment backs, hand-made paper. Translated 
into English by Arthur Machen. Frontispiece portrait of 
author This edition is a literal reprint of the edition 
which has been out of print many years and very scarce, 
consequently has risen to high price on the market. We 
offer these sets for £9 9s. cash, or £1 1s. down, followed by a 
few monthly payments. Send for full particulars and 
specimen volume on approval, quoting offer 129. This 
ecition will increase in value. 


An Important Bibliography of 
Austin Dobson 


A Bibliography of the First Editions of Books and Pamphlets 
(published and privately printed) by Austin Dobson, com- 
piled by Alban Dobson, with a preface by Sir Edmund 
Gosse, C.B. This volume is based on the Compiler’s unique 
Austin Dobson collection. 500 copies only. Printed for the 
First Edition Club at the Curwen Press on Basingwerk 
Paper in foolscap 4to, 1925, 15s. 

Orders received by Messrs W. & G. Foyle, Ltd., Agents for 

all the Publications of the First Edition Club. 


Books 
on Every Conceivable Subject 


can be obtained at Foyle’s Bookshops. 

Over a million volumes (Second-hand and New) in stock 
classified into twenty Departments, each of which is 
Managed by an expert. Each Department has its own Cata- 
logue. If unable to call and examine the stock write for 
Catalogue 129, post free, mentioning interests; other suit- 
able catalogues, or a special quotation, will then be in- 
cluded. Any book reviewed or announced in this issue of 
“The Nation and The Athensum” can be supplied on day 
of publication. 

Out-of-Print Books.—Foyles have special departments for 
First Editions, other Rare Books and Sets of Authors. 
Search made for out-of-print books not in stock, and, when 
found, reported free of charge. 


Books you do not want! 
Foyles will buy them—a single volume up to a library. 
Expert valuers sent any distance. 


FOYLE’S BOOKLOVERS PARADISE, 
121-125, Charing Cross Road, London, W.C.2. 
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WATTS «& CO.’S AUTUMN LIST | 





NOW _ READY. 


TION TRUE? Being a Verbatim Report 

a8 evetz, Debate held at Queen’s Hall, London, on 
September 6th, 1925, between JOSEPH McCABE and 
GEORGE McCREADY PRICE, M.A. Revised by both 
disputants. Cloth, 2s, 6d. net. Paper cover, ls. net. 


. By the Right Hon. J. M. ROBERTSON. (Vol. X. 
ou “7 tho ™ Life Stories of Famous Men” Series.) Cloth, 
3s. 6d. net. Paper cover, 2s. net. 

Of Gibbon there has thus far been no complete begmene. 

though fresh detail as to his life has been recovered since 

the centenary celebration of 1894, not the least interesting 

item being the portrait of him as a youth. ‘The present 

monograph, accordingly, revises other accounts. At the 

same time, it offers a revised sociological estimate of 

Gibbon’s great contribution to the history of civilisation, 
and of the Christian religion. 


THE WISDOM OF LIFE. An Anthology of Noble 
Thoughts, Compiled by J. FREDERICK GREEN. 
76 pp. Pocket size, tastefully bound in cloth, 

2s. 6d. net. Artistic paper cover, ls. 6d. net. 
There has long been inquiry for an Anthology for Ration- 
alists, and it is expected that this neat and inspiring 
booklet will be welcomed by all sections of modern thinkers. 


Ready October 24. 


THE RB,P.A. ANNUAL for 1926. 9% pp. Cloth, 
2s. 6d. net. Paper cover, ls. net. Containing contribu- 
tions by Professor J. B, Bury, the Right Hon. J. M. 
ROBERTSON, Professor J. B. S. HALDANB, Professor C. J. 
PaTTeN, EDEN PHILLPOTTS, JOSEPH MoCaBE, GERALD BULLETT, 
A. GoWANS WHYTB, Mrs. GEORGE WHALB, ALBXANDER 
KaDISON and C. T. GORHAM. 


WILLIAM ARCHER AS RATIONALIST. A selection 
of his contributions to the R.P.A. Annual and the 
Literary Guide. With Portrait and Biographical] Intro- 
duction by the Right Hon. J. M. ROBERTSON. 260 pp. 
Cloth. 8s. 6d. net. 


1028-1925 : A_ CENTURY OF STUPENDOUS PROGRESS. 
y 


























JOSEPH McCABE. 180 pp. Cloth. 5s. net. 


EGYPTIAN RELIGION AND ETHICS. By F. W. READ. 
160 pp. 7 Plates. Cloth, 4s. 6d. net. Paper cover, 





3s. 6d. net. 


London: WATTS & CO., Johnson’s Court, Fleet Street, E.C.4 


Full Catalogue and copy of “ The Literary Guide” free to 
all applicants. 


























SIDGWICK & JACKSON, Ltd. | 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


COLLECTED PLAYS OF 
JOHN DRINKWATER 


Two Volumes, bound in blue buckram, gilt top, 
8/6 net per Vol. (sold separately). 

Special Edition, bound in white buckram, signed, 
£3 3s. net. 


A new play by JOHN DRINKWATER 
ROBERT BURNS 


Crown 8vo, 3/6 net. 


SHAKESPEARE: A SURVEY 
By E. K. CHAMBERS. . 
A series of essays on the plays of Shakespeare. 
Crown 8vo, 7/6 net 


AN ANCIENT MAP OF FAIRYLAND 
By BERNARD SLEIGH. (New Edition.) 
60 ins. x 18 ins., printed in 7 colours, on linen backed 
paper, 15/- net. [Shortly. 


BATTLES BY SEA 
By E. KEBLE CHATTERTON. 
A popular study of 12 of the world’s most important 
Naval engagements. Fully illustrated, 7/6 net. 


THE DEATH OF SOCRATES 


A Dramatic Scene, founded upon two of Pluto’s 
Dialogues, the ‘‘ Crito ’’ and the ‘‘ Phaedo ”’; adapted 
for the stage by LAURENCE HOUSMAN. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 5/=* net. 


EDUCATIONAL 
A KEY TO LANGUAGE 


A Method of Grammatical Analysis by means of 
Graphic Symbols, by ISABEL FRY. 
With many diagrams. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3/6 net. 


44 MUSEUM STREET, W.C.1 








[Oct. 72. 
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THE TCHEKA: THE RED INQUISITION 
By GEORGE POPOFF. (Ready Shortly.) 
The first separate and full account, based on personal ex- 
perience and first-hand information, of the atrocious methods 
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EVENTS OF 


HE Security Pact Conference at Locarno began 
T last Monday. It is more like a real peace con- 
ference than any meeting which has taken place 
since the war, and, whatever may be the fate of the 
particular project under discussion, this informal gather- 
ing of Foreign Ministers can hardly fail to have good 
results. Mr. Austen Chamberlain, who presides over 
the Conference, struck the right note in an address to 
international Press representatives on the opening day :— 
‘“« Let the dead past bury its dead,’’ he said. “ Let 
us take leave for ever of the passions, animosities, and 
bitterness of the late years. In frien¢ly conversation 
between representatives of great and equal nations there 
will be no dictated conditions or imperative demands. 

I cannot believe that relics of the unhappy past will be 

allowed to encumber the way of the future.” 

These are obvious commonplaces, but the significance and 
value of their utterance is proved by the fact, recorded 
by the MancuesTeR GuaRDIAN correspondent, that they 
made a deep impression upon “‘ as difficult an audience 
to move with words as any statesman ever had to face.’’ 
In Germany also there has been an immediate response 
to Mr. Chamberlain’s friendly tone; and throughout 
Europe there is a manifest desire to get away from 
weary bickerings between ‘‘ Allies ’’ and ‘‘ ex-enemies ”’ 
on to a plane of reasonable give and take. 
* . * 

The draft text of a Rhineland Pact prepared in 
London by German, French, and British jurists was 
considered by the Conference at its first meeting, and 
some portions of it were referred back to its authors 
for amendment. This procedure, though sensible 
enough, necessarily entails delay, and no immediate 
announcement of decisions should be expected. The 
most stubborn problem to be encountered is, of course, 
that of reconciling French obligations to Poland with 
any arrangement which protects Germany from French 
aggression. Count Skrzynski is expected at Locarno this 
week-end, and he is credited by the well-informed 
Diplomatic Correspondent of the DaiLy TELEGRAPH with 
the intention of bringing Russia into the discussion of 
the Eastern Pact. Germany, it is said, would readily 
acquiesce in this proposal, and it has obvious advantages 
from the French and British points of view. The intro- 
duction of a Soviet representative would, however, open 


THE WEEK 


up immense vistas of controversy, and it is difficult to 
imagine that so complicated a skein could be unravelled. 
Can it be that Count Skrzynski wishes to make the 


problem insoluble? 
* * * 


Although the Trade Treaty between Russia and Ger- 
many, which has already been in negotiation for nearly 
two years, is not yet signed, the prospects of an early 
signature appear to have been considerably advanced as 
the result of M. Tchitcherin’s visit to Berlin. According 
to Moscow reports, the £20,000,000 three months’ credit 
from the German Banks, for financing deliveries of 
agricultural machinery, &c., has been definitely 
arranged. It is evident, however, that the Treaty is 
regarded by neither side as more than the first step in 
the rebuilding of the immense exchanges which, before 
the war, made Russia Germany’s leading source of sup- 
plies and third best market, while half the Russian im- 
ports and nearly one-third of the exports were from or 
to Germany. In a parting address to the representatives 
of the German Press, M. Tchitcherin drew a glowing 
picture of the “record ’’ Russian harvest and the rapid 
recovery of industry ; but insisted on the need for large, 
long-term credits, the only obstacle to which was an 
international conspiracy engineered by the “blind, un- 
reasoning opposition of the English Tories.’’ Like all 
Soviet representatives, M. Tchitcherin is incurably 
romantic. Great Britain and France, as well as Ger- 
many, are profoundly interested in the commercial 
recovery of Russia. The main obstacle the Soviet 
Government has to face is a quite reasonable doubt as 
to whether large credits would be wisely used, or would 
be ultimately recoverable, and this can be removed only 


by themselves. 
= * * 


Mr. Amery’s speech at Birmingham on the Iraq 
boundary question was mainly a defence, on familiar 
lines, of the Government’s decision to accept an extended 
mandate. We believe that Mr. Amery very much under- 
estimates both the force of the widespread reluctance in 
this country to undertaking further Eastern commit- 
ments, and the actual extent of the burden those com- 
mitments may impose upon us, in the event of the 
League awarding Mosul to Iraq. There is, nevertheless, 
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much excuse for the acerbity with which he replied to 
some critics of the Government’s policy. From the 
first, a large section of the Press has deliberately sup- 
pressed or misrepresented the actual findings of the 
League Commissioners, rendering it extremely difficult 
for the public to form an instructed opinion on the merits 
of the question, and Mr. Amery has some ground for sug- 
gesting that the intransigent attitude of the Turks has 
been encouraged by the petulant contempt with which 
several British newspapers have treated the proceedings 
both of the Commission and the Council. A heavy 
responsibility rests on those who, not content with 
criticizing the Government's decision from the standpoint 
of British interests, have gone out of their way to furnish 
the Turks with arguments and encouragements for dis- 
regarding the League’s authority. 
* * _ 

The speeches delivered by Sir William Joynson- 
Hicks, Home Secretary, and Sir Douglas Hogg, 
Attorney-General, from different platforms on Monday 
last, are interesting if taken together. The former 
statesman, it seems, has been asking the latter to 
prosecute Communists, but the suggestion has not been 
favourably received. The Home Secretary said at Liver- 
poo] that his powers in regard to aliens were ample, but 
the real difficulty in dealing with extremists was that 
they were Englishmen and entitled to the protection of 
the Government so long as they did not transgress the 
very narrow lines between what was and what was not 
constitutional. He was convinced that public opinion 
would give the Government any powers necessary to deal 
with this menace. He had asked the Attorney-General 
and the Public Prosecutor to consider if the powers at his 
disposal were sufficient, and even to consider what things 
were necessary, so that they might be introduced into 
Parliament as soon as it met. Meanwhile, the Attorney- 
General was saying, at Blackburn, that it was very 
tempting to take further steps to stop all the mischievous 
talk, but there was a very real danger of the Government 
being driven, as it had been in the past, under the guise 
of preventing sedition, into unduly curtailing the rights 
of free speech. It is reassuring to learn that the Senior 
Law Officer is alive to this danger, which, as he says, is 
very real. One of the most mischievous talkers in the 
country at the present time is the Home Secretary, but 
we hope that means may be found of restraining his 
eloquence without special legislation. 

* * * 

The Labour Party Conference at Liverpool pro- 
vided a clear demonstration of the feebleness of Com- 
munism in this country. It is weak in numbers, and 
weaker still in leadership. The only positive effect it 
produced at Liverpool was to rally the Labour Party 
as a whole in emphatic support of the official leaders, 
and either to silence altogether or to render innocuous 
other left wing criticisms of those leaders which might 
in another atmosphere have been formidable. Com- 
munists in the accepted sense of that term, that is to 
say, people who disbelieve in the Parliamentary method 
and who do believe that their ends can be achieved by 
violent revolution and the establishment of a dictator- 
ship after the Russian model, are an insignificant force 
in this country. The only thing which might invest them 
with importance is the continuance of the campaign 
against them in the stunt Press. If the handful of 
Communists whose names are known to the public are 
given an altogether disproportionate amount of pub- 
licity in the Tory newspapers, the ordinary Labour 
reader of those organs may begin to take them seriously 
himself, and to reflect that people of whom his declared 
adversaries seem to be so much afraid may be more 





effective champions of his own cause than he had sup- 
posed. And this is all the more likely to be the case 
if the Communist bogey is brought out, as it threatens 
to be, whenever the trade unions are involved in a wage 
dispute. 

¥ * * 

A great deal has been made of the so-called contrast 
between Liverpool and Scarborough. To some extent 
the contrast was a real one; the atmospheres of the two 
Labour conferences were different, and so were the pre- 
dominating influences. Nevertheless it is difficult to 
believe that the differences between the Trades Union 
Congress and the Labour Party Conference were really 
so sharply defined as they are made out to have been, 
for the trade union votes dominated the latter as well as 
the former, and the trade union delegations consisted in 
many cases of the same people. Clearly some other and 
more reasonable explanation of what happened is needed, 
and that explanation is provided if we reflect that the 
one meeting was concerned in the main with the indus- 
trial and the other with the political activities of the 
Labour movement. Labour has recently sustained a 
set-back on the political field, and it must inevitably be 
some time before it can again move forward on that field. 
Hence there has been a natural transference of interest 
and of aggressive enthusiasm to the industrial field, 
where great and immediate difficulties have to be faced 
and where an important “‘ victory ’’ has just been won. 
For the time being trade disputes and the action to be 
taken with regard to them are thought to be more press- 
ing than points of political policy. That fact, in our 
opinion, is quite sufficient to explain the difference in 
tone between Scarborough and Liverpool. 

* * * 


In industrial relations the atmosphere is less heavily 
charged with electricity than it has been, and after the 
heat of the early summer, autumn is bringing a return 
to a more realistic and common-sense attitude of mind. 
The result of the railway conference last Monday is 
indicative of this welcome change. The N.U.R. seem 
to have realized that insistence on the reference of their 
whole programme to the Wages Boards was imperilling 
the existence of an institution which has been of inestim- 
able value to the railwaymen: equally the Companies 
seem to have realized that they could not refuse to dis- 
cuss the pensions question merely because it was outside 
the scope of that machinery. A common-sense agreement 
was therefore reached providing that the wages boards 
should consider all matters within their legal purview, 
and that a joint committee should be constituted to con- 
sider the remainder. This week also the trade unions in 
the shipbuilding industry have been considering the 
interim report of the joint committee of inquiry. The 
text of the report is not yet published, but it is known 
to contain proposals for greater elasticity in regard to 
the demarcation of jobs amongst different grades of 
craftsmen. There are few matters which arouse such 
difficulties and prejudices, and it is not to be expected 
that all the unions concerned will agree to accept the 
proposals forthwith. But it is satisfactory to find almost 
unanimous agreement that the inquiry committee should 
go on to complete its survey of the industry, whatever 
the fate of particular proposals. 

* * * 

Even the Miners’ Federation seem to have come 
under the same moderating influence. Some at any rate 
of the leaders have realized that they were making a 
very great fuss over a relatively small matter in con- 
nection with the alteration of basis rates, and, more- 
over, making it in the wrong way. Judging by his 
recent speeches, Mr. Cook has suffered some repression 
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at the hands of his colleagues, and it is to be hoped that 
this week’s delegate conference will at least restore this 
dispute to its proper proportions. Only a very small 
amount of common sense should cause the withdrawal of 
the Federation’s boycott of the Coal Commission. But 
a great deal of common sense will be required to solve 
the position which has now developed in the building 
industry. The national organizations on both sides are 
split into two camps. The bricklayers’ and the plas- 
terers’ unions have left the operatives’ Federation in 
order to be free to exploit their peculiarly strong bar- 
gaining position, their first objective being to secure 
payment for time lost through bad weather. The 
Employers’ Federation is split on the question of ratify- 
ing the new wages and conditions agreement, to which 
the bricklayers a:ad plasterers are not parties. 


* * * 


M. Painlevé has made his latest political utterance 
about Morocco coincide with what will probably be the 
closing moves in the present campaign. It is, therefore, 
important to relate the existing military position to what 
M. Painlevé offers. The outstanding feature of the 
campaign has been the Spanish recovery. By their 
capture of Ajdir they are in a position to control the sea 
front along which the bulk of Abd-el-Krim’s arms and 
munitions are landed. The Frerich advance has expelled 
the Rifis from the lower valleys between Kifane and 
Wezzan. The contact between the French and Spanish 
patrols to the south-west of Melilla is not so important. 
It is only a meeting between two light columns in a 
country which Abd-el-Krim has evacuated. The total 
result of the campaign is that the bulk of the Riffan army 
will have to winter in the high plateaus of the Atlas te 
the north-west of Taza. This is a very considerable 
gain; but it does not bring Abd-el-Krim to his knees. 
He is still quite ible to fight another campaign if he has 
reserve stocks. This is a point upon which we have no 
information for the moment: all we know is that French 
and Spanish captures of material have not been high. 

* * * : 

M. Painlevé’s speech adds one point to his guarded 
utterances of a few weeks ago. He now states that one 
of the conditions of peace will be that the Spaniards shall 
occupy a coastal strip to the west of Melilla. The stipu- 
lation is not, in itself, unreasonable; it is intended to 
give the French and Spaniards an absolute guarantee 
that arms and munitions shall not be carried into the 
country after a settlement has been arrived at. What 
is surprising is that there was no whisper of this new 
condition until the Spaniards captured Ajdir. Obviously 
the Franco-Spanish peace terms will stiffen and relax 
with the fortunes of their armies in the field. It is now 
easier to understand the French and Spanish failure to 
offer clear and definite terms of peace; but on this basis 
one can see no end to the wretched business ; and one can 
only hope that the interval for reflection afforded by the 
winter months will be used to formulate a policy giving 
some hope of permanent settlement. 


* * * 


Signor Mussolini’s motto, like that of Strafford, is 
“ Thorough.’’ Not only does the new Fascist programme 
imply the replacement, in two-thirds of the communes, 
of the elected sindaco (mayor) by a podesta appointed by 
the Government; power is to be taken to prevent the 
election as municipal or provincial councillors of all 
persons who belong to “ subversive associations,”’ 1.€., 
associations hostile to Fascismo. But by far the most 
significant of the new proposals is that relating to the 
status of the Prime Minister. Henceforth the Prime 


Minister is to have a Department of his own, and what 
is more important, his tenure of office is to be indepen- 
dent of Parliament; he is not to be removed as long 
as he enjoys the confidence of the Sovereign. It would 
be interesting to know Vittorio Emmanuele’s opinion of 
this proposal, which drags the Crown into the orbit of 
party politics, and may place on him the onus of defying, 
either the vote of a future Parliament, or a Fascist 
Premier controlling every branch of the executive and 
administration and backed by the Black Militia. It 
seems to be Mussolini’s definite determination that the 
Fascist dictatorship, which owed its origin to revolu- 
tion, shall be terminable only by civil war. ‘‘ Those who 
take the sword .. .”’ but Signor Mussolini presum- 
ably does not read history. Meanwhile, the outlook for 
Italy is black; unless, indeed, the forthcoming session 
should see the revival of an effective constitutional 
opposition. 
* * * 

President Coolidge has put both America and 
Europe in his debt by making a notable speech to the 
convention of the American Legion. It was aimed 
directly at the military revivalists who, during the past 
year or two, have been driving hard in the United States. 
Mr. Coolidge told them, in the plain and short sentences 
natural to him, that no nation would ever have an army 
large enough to protect it against war; that racial 
antagonisms, which are making for another conflict, must 
give place to universal tolerance ; that peace and security 
are to be sought by way of fair and honourable dealing 
between nations, and by mutual agreements for reducing 
arms. Any organization of men for military service, 
the President added, ‘‘ bent on inflaming the public 
mind for the purpose of forcing the Government to action 
through the pressure of public opinion, is an exceedingly 
dangerous undertaking and precedent.’’ Mr. Coolidge, 
when speaking at Omaha, cannot have known how good 
those words would sound in England this week. The 
Inter-Parliamentary Union, at the close of the meeting 
in Washington, adopted a resolution urging Mr. Coolidge 
to call another conference on the limitation of arms. 
It is well known that the President would like nothing 
better. 


* * * 


Next Monday the Council of the London Liberal 
Federation meets to consider the report of a Committee 
set up to inquire into its relation to local government 
elections. The report recommends that the London 
Liberal Federation should create a permanent committee 
on local government, make itself responsible for the 
expression of Liberal opinion on the County Council, 
and ‘‘encourage’’ Liberal candidates at Borough 
Council elections. It is strange that the first recom- 
mendation should be necessary; one can scarcely con- 
ceive that the headquarters of a large political party 
could have existed without such machinery. It should 
be obvious that the present state of the Liberal Party 
in London makes it incumbent upon the Federation to 
do all it can to attract enthusiasts to fight seats in which 
there is not much chance of immediate victory. The 
great ideal of the Progressives for a central government 
for London is still unaccomplished. Such vital unsolved 
problems as rating, housing, land, traffic, markets, and 
Poor Law Reform point every day to the hardship and 
muddle which are due to its postponement. Only two 
London Liberal members have retained their seats since 
1918. They are Mr. Frank Briant and Mr. Percy 
Harris, both men who have insisted upon pressing their 
ideals, in spite of the indifference which has hitherto 
prevailed in the Landon Liberal Federation, 
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LIBERALISM AND DRINK 
a Liberal Inquiry Scheme to which we referred 


a few weeks ago has now been launched. The 

month of October is devoted to the Drink 
Problem, and a comprehensive questionnaire covering 
every aspect of the problem has been widely circulated 
to Liberal organizations. The subject is one which in 
our judgment pre-eminently calls for fresh and unfet- 
tered discussion among Liberals. The Liberal Party has 
for long been closely associated with the Temperance 
movement, and “ local option ’’ is a time-honoured plank 
in Liberal programmes. But it is notorious that there 
are sincere Liberals who find something antipathetic in 
the spirit of restrictive Temperance proposals, and that 
they include among them many of those who prize 
Liberalism most highly, and who take it most seriously, 
as a political philosophy, by which concrete proposals 
should be judged. Those who have, at any rate, some 
degree of sympathy with this point of view are, we 
believe, far more numerous than might be gathered from 
official party utterances. 

This issue of principle ought not to be ignored, as it 
is so apt to be nowadays. It is not a question of an 
ordinary difference of opinion within a party as to the 
wisdom or practicability of a particular policy. It isa 
question of whether the trend of Liberal policy in this 
matter is in conflict with the essential principles for 
which Liberalism ought to stand. The discussions this 
month will render a valuable service if they cause 
Liberals to clarify their minds upon this vital issue. 

It is obvious that in an orderly society people can- 
not be left free to do exactly what they choose; the 
greater part of our social progress has been bound up 
with restraining the liberty of the individual or the 
group in innumerable ways ; and, as society becomes more 
complex and more highly organized, it is inevitable that 
such restrictions should tend to multiply. There are 
many people who are so impressed by these considerations 
that any argument based on the ground of individual 
liberty seems to them a tiresome irrelevance. The sole 
question, to their minds, is whether a particular measure 
will promote the general welfare or not. If it will, then 
it is justified; and the fact that it may interfere with 
personal freedom is no objection to it whatever. This 
attitude is very prevalent nowadays among Liberals, and 
ingenious chains of reasoning have been forged to recon- 
cile it with the special devotion to liberty which 
Liberalism has always professed. According to this 
reasoning, liberty is to be regarded as an end rather than 
a means. A person who is healthy and intelligent and 
prosperous is really more free than one sunk in poverty 
and ignorance and degradation. Hence, whatever pro- 
motes the general well-being of the community ipso 
facto increases the sum total of human liberty. Liberals 
need not, therefore, feel a moment’s hesitation about 
forcing a man to do this or preventing him from doing 
that, if this compulsion is for his own good or for that 
of someone else. And it is quite legitimate for 
them, while multiplying restrictions on every side, to 
pay eloquent tributes to liberty as the pole-star of all 
their endeavours. 

Some find this argument satisfactory. We do not. 
It seems to us to deprive the idea of liberty of all its 
content. Why use the word liberty at all, if it means 
exactly the same thing as the general welfare? Or at 
any rate, why speak so much and so fervently about it, 
if it is merely the incidental and inevitable accompani- 


ment of whatever makes us better off? Surely belief in 
liberty, unless it is the emptiest rhetoric, must mean 
something more than this. And if we search that body 
of wise maxims of which Liberal tradition is composed, 
it is clear that Liberalism has always meant by it some- 
thing very much more. Take “C.-B.’s’’ famous phrase 
about good government being no substitute for self-gov- 
ernment. Dees not the whole point of this phrase lie in its 
denial of the view that freedom can be left to take care 
of itself provided that the general welfare is advanced? 
Has this maxim no application to the sphere of personal 
conduct? Distrust the short-cut of compulsion; try to 
achieve your objects by influencing rather than by 
thwarting the wills of men; be tolerant of ways of life 
that are not your own; that is what we have always 
understood by Liberalism, and we cannot, for our part, 
airily disregard it in considering Temperance proposals 
of a restrictive type. 

A word more of general principle. John Stuart 
Mill attempted to define the limits of legitimate inter- 
ference by the State with personal conduct by drawing 
a distinction between actions which are mainly “ self- 
regarding” and those which are not. The interference 
of society, he argued, with personal liberty should be 
confined to actions of the latter type. This doctrine has 
been much criticized in modern times. It is pointed out 
that the distinction is not a sharp one, that practically 
everything that a man does affects other people in some 
degree. This is perfectly true, but what does it amount 
to? Undoubtedly Mill’s principle does not supply a 
water-tight and infallible criterion which can be applied 
automatically and decisively to settle every doubtful 
case. But it remains a sound working rule by which 
we ought always to be guided. There are many actions 
which do concern primarily the individual, and the 
reactions of which upon other people are of secondary 
importance. We ought to be far more reluctant to 
interfere with his personal liberty in such matters than 
in matters where his actions impinge directly and in a 
marked degree upon the rights of others. 

What is the bearing of these considerations on the 
case of drink? Excessive drinking is still very wide- 
spread in Britain, though it has declined very much in 
modern times. It is a prolific cause of personal and 
family degradation ; and it involves sufficient injury to 
other people and to society at large to make the drink 
trade, in our opinion, a proper subject of public regula- 
tion and control. But even in modern Britain, the 
greater number of people who either occasionally or 
habitually drink alcoholic liquor do not do so to excess, 
as that phrase is ordinarily used. It might, perhaps, be 
much better for them if they did not drink at all. The 
money they spend upon drink could be laid out to much 
greater advantage to themselves and to their families in 
other ways. There is, indeed, we think, very little sub- 
stance in the positive claims frequently advanced on 
behalf of drink. None the less, with the majority of 
people, drink is a comparatively innocuous habit, to be 
ranked with many other habits, like smoking, from which 
little or no positive benefit is derived. In such cases it 
is a habit which clearly, in our opinion, falls within the 
proper domain of personal liberty—a habit which society 
may indeed seek to modify by persuasion and suggestion, 
which it may legitimately single out for exceptional taxa- 
tion, but which it ought not to try to uproot by rigid 
prohibitions, which leave the individual with the sense 
that his right to choose has been violently interfered 
with. Are we justified none the less in imposing pro- 
hibition by reason of the prevalence of excessive drinking, 
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with which society has a right and duty to concern itself, 
and the difficulty of preventing excessive drinking so 
long as moderate drinking is allowed? 

Liberals, in our view, ought to be especially reluc- 
tant to have recourse to such a step. We state the ques- 
tion as one of prohibition, because that, after all, is the 
underlying, even though it may not be the surface issue. 
Local Option may be an acceptable formula on constitu- 
tional grounds to many who dislike the principle of pro- 
hibition, But, suppose Local Option is in force, ought 
Liberals to vote ‘‘ No licence’’ or not? All the issues 
of principle raised by prohibition on a national scale are 
raised equally by prohibition on a local scale. ae 

The feeling that Temperance policies, tending in the 
direction of prohibition, involve an unjustifiable degree 
of interference with individual liberty has led in recent 
years to the evolution of proposals of another type. The 
public ownership of the drink trade is widely advocated, 
so as to remove the incentive which the manufacturers 
and vendors of drink have at present in stimulating its 
consumption. Other schemes of ‘‘ disinterested manage- 
ment’ are advocated with the same object. Finally, 
there is a school of thought which, believing that drunk- 
enness is largely the outcome of the squalid environment 
in which drinking is done, looks for improvement in the 
direction of transforming the public-house into something 
more like the Continental café. We shall not attempt 
to examine these various proposals. We merely express 
our opinion that the last-mentioned type of policy de- 
serves more thorough and more dispassionate considera- 
tion than it usually receives; and we hope that it will 
receive this consideration from Liberals during the 
present month. 


SOVIET RUSSIA—I 
By J. M. KEYNES. 


T is extraordinarily difficult to be fair-minded about 
| Russia. And even with fair-mindedness, how is 
a true impression to be conveyed of a thing so 
unfamiliar, contradictory, and shifting, about which 
almost no one in England has a background of knowledge 
or of comparable experience? No English newspaper has 
a regular correspondent resident in Russia. We rightly 
attach small credence to what the Soviet authorities say 
about themselves. Most of our news is from prejudiced 
and deceived Labour deputations or from prejudiced and 
untruthful émigrés. Thus a belt of fog separates us from 
what goes on in the other world where the Union of 
Socialist Soviet Republics rules and experiments and 
evolves a kind of order. Russia is suffering the penalty 
of years of ‘‘ propaganda,’’ which by taking away 
credence from words, almost destroys, in the end, the 
means of communication at a distance. 

Leninism is a combination of two things which 
Europeans have kept for some centuries in different 
compartments of the soul—religion and business. We 
are shocked because the religion is new, and contemp- 
tuous because the business, being subordinated to the 
religion instead of the other way round, is highly 
inefficient. , 

Like other new religions, Leninism derives its power 
not from the multitude but from a small minority of 
enthusiastic converts, whose faith and zeal and intoler- 
ance make each one the equal in strength of a hundred 
indifferentists. Like other new religions, it is led by 
those who can combine the new spirit, perhaps sincerely, 





with seeing 2 good deal more than their followers, poli- 
ticians with at least an average dose of political cynicism, 
who can smile as well as frown, volatile experimentalists, 
released by religion from truth and mercy but not 
blinded to facts and expediency, and open therefore to 
the charge (superficial and useless though it is, where 
politicians, lay or ecclesiastical, are concerned) of hypo- 
crisy. Like other new religions, it seems to take the 
colour and gaiety and freedom out of everyday life and 
to offer but a drab substitute in the square wooden faces 
of its devotees. Like other new religions, it persecutes 
without justice or pity those who actively resist it. Like 
other new religions, it is unscrupulous. Like other 
new religions, it is filled with missionary ardour and 
cecumenical ambitions. To say that’Leninism is the 
faith of a persecuting and propagating minority of 
fanatics led by hypocrites, is, after all, to say no more 
nor less than that it zs a religion and not merely a party, 
and Lenin a Mahomet, not a Bismarck. If we want to 
frighten ourselves in our capitalist easy chairs, we can 
picture the Communists of Russia as though the early 
Christians led by Attila were using the equipment of the 
Holy Inquisition and the Jesuit Missions to enforce the 
literal economics of the New Testament; but when we 
want to comfort ourselves in the same chairs, can we 
hopefully repeat that these economics are fortunately so 
contrary to human nature that they cannot finance 
either missionaries or armies and will surely end in 
defeat? 

There are three questions which need an answer. 
Is the new religion partly true, or sympathetic to the 
souls of modern men? Is it on the material side so 
inefficient as to render it incapable to survive? Will it, 
in the course of time, with sufficient dilution and added 
impurity, catch the multitude? 

As for the first question, those who are 
completely satisfied by Christian Capitalism or by 
Egotistic Capitalism untempered by subterfuge, will 
not hesitate how to answer it; for they either have a 
religion or need none. But many, in this age without 
religion, are bound to feel a strong emotional curiosity 
towards any religion, which is really new and not merely 
a recrudescence of old ones and has proved its motive 
force; and all the more when the new thing comes out 
of Russia, the beautiful and foolish youngest son of the 
European family, with hair on his head, nearer both 
to the earth and to heaven than his bald brothers 
in the West—who, having been born two centuries later, 
has been able to pick up the middle-aged disillusionment 
of the rest of the family before he has lost the genius 
of youth or become addicted to comfort and to habits. 
I sympathize with those who seek for something good 
in Soviet Russia. 

But when we come to the actual thing, what is one 
to say? For me, brought up in a free air undarkened 
by the horrors of religion with nothing to be afraid of, 
Red Russia holds too much which is detestable. Comfort 
and habits let us be ready to forgo, but I am not ready 
for a creed which does not care how much it destroys 
the liberty and security of daily life, which uses 
deliberately the weapons of persecution, destruction, and 
international strife. How can I admire a policy 
which finds a characteristic expression in spending 
millions to suborn spies in every family and group at 
home, and to stir up trouble abroad? Perhaps this is 
no worse and has more purpose than the greedy, war- 
like and imperialist propensities of other Governments; 
but it must be far better than these to shift me out of my 
tut. How can I accept a doctrine which sets up as its 
bible, above and beyond criticism, an obsolete economic 
textbook which I know to be not only scientifically. 
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erroneous but without interest or application for the 
modern world? How can I adopt a creed which, pre- 
ferring the mud to the fish, exalts the boorish proletariat 
above the bourgeois and the intelligentsia who, with 
whatever faults, are the quality in life and surely carry 
the seeds of all human advancement? Even if we need 
a religion, how can we find it in the turbid rubbish of 
the red bookshops? It is hard for an educated, decent, 
intelligent son of Western Europe to find his ideals here, 
unless he has first suffered some strange and horrid 
process of conversion which has changed all his values. 

Yet we may miss the essence of the new reli- 
gion if we stop at this point. The Communist may 
justly reply that all these things belong not to his true 
religion but to the tactics of Revolution. For he believes 
in two things—the introduction of a New Order upon 
earth and the method of the Revolution as the on/y means 
thereto.* The New Order must not be judged either by 
the horrors of the Revolution or by the privations of 
the transitionary period. The Revolution is to be a 
supreme example of the end justifying the means. The 
soldier of the Revolution must crucify his own human 
nature, becoming unscrupulous and ruthless and suffer- 
ing himself a life without security or joy—but as the 
means to his purpose and not its end. 

What, then, is the essence of the new religion as a 
New Order upon earth? Looking from outside, I do not 
clearly know. Sometimes its mouthpieces speak as 
though it was purely materialistic and technical in just 
the same sense that modern Capitalism is ;—as though, 
that is to say, Communism merely claimed to be 
in the long run a superior technical instrument for 
obtaining the same materialistic economic benefits as 
Capitalism offers,—that in time it will cause the 
fields to yield more and the forces of Nature to be more 
straitly harnessed. In this case there is no religion 
after all, nothing but a bluff to facilitate a change to 
what may or may not be a better economic technique. 
But I suspect that, in fact, such talk is largely a reaction 
against the charges of economic inefficiency which we 
on our side launch, and that at the heart of Russian 
Communism there is something else of more concern to 
mankind. 

In one respect Communism but follows other famous 
religions. It exalts the common man and makes him 
everything. Here there is nothing new. But there is 
another factor in it which also is not new but which may, 
nevertheless, in a changed form and a new setting, con- 
tribute something to the true religion of the future, if 
there be any true religion. Leninism is absolutely, 
defiantly non-supernatural, and its emotional and 
ethical essence centres about the individual’s and the 
community's attitude towards the Love of Money. 

I do not mean that Russian Communism alters, or 
even seeks to alter, human nature—that it makes Jews 
less avaricious or Russians less extravagant than they 
were before. I do not merely mean that it sets up 
a new ideal. I mean that it tries to construct a frame- 
work of society in which pecuniary motives as influenc- 
ing action shall have a changed relative importance, in 
which social approbations shall be differently distributed, 
and where behaviour, which previously was normal and 
respectable, ceases to be either the one or the other. 

In England to-day a talented and virtuous youth, 
about to enter the world, will balance the advantages 
of entering the Civil Service and of seeking a fortune 
in business; and public opinion will esteem him not 
less if he prefers the second. Money-making, as 





* Throughout these articles I use the term “Communism” to 
mean the New Order, and not, as is the practice in British Labour 
politics, to mean the Revolution as a means thereto. 


such, on as large a scale as possible, is not less 
respectable socially, perhaps more so, than a life 
devoted to the service of the State or of Religion, Educa- 
tion, Learning, and Art. But in the Russia of the 
future it is intended that the career of money-making as 
such will simply not occur to a respectable young man 
as a possible opening, any more than the career of a 
gentleman burglar or acquiring skill in forgery and em- 
bezzlement. Even the most admirable aspects of the love 
of money in our existing society, such as thrift and sav- 
ing, and the attainment of financial security and inde- 
pendence for one’s self and one’s family, whilst not 
deemed morally wrong, will be rendered so difficult and 
impracticable as to be not worth while. Everyone should 
work for the community—the new cree. runs—and, if he 
does his duty, the community will uphold him. 

This system does not mean a complete levelling down 
of incomes—at least at the present stage. A clever and 
successful person in Soviet Russia has a bigger income 
and a better time than other people. The Commissar 
with £5 a week (plus sundry free services, a motor-car, 
a flat, a box at the ballet, &c., &c.) lives well 
enough, but not zn the Jeast like a rich man in London. 
The successful Professor or Civil Servant with £6 or 
£7 a week (minus sundry impositions) has, perhaps, a 
real income three times that of the proletarian worker, 
and six times those of the poorer peasants. Some 
peasants are three or four times as rich as others. A 
man who is out of work receives half pay, not full pay. 
But no one can afford on these incomes, with high Rus- 
sian prices and stiff- progressive taxes, to save anything 
worth saving ; it is hard enough to live day by day. The 
progressive taxation and the mode of assessing rents and 
other charges are such that it is actually disadvantageous 
to have an acknowledged income exceeding £8 to £10 a 
week. Nor is there any possibility of large gains except 
by taking the same sort of risks as attach to bribery and 
embezzlement elsewhere ;—not that bribery and em- 
bezzlement have disappeared in Russia or are even rare, 
but anyone whose extravagance or whose instincts drive 
him to such courses runs serious risk of detection and 
penalties which include death. 

Nor, at the present stage, does the system involve 
the actual prohibition of buying and selling at a profit. 
The policy is not to forbid these professions, but to 
render them precarious and disgraceful. The private 
trader is a sort of permitted outlaw, without privileges 
or protection, like the Jew in the Middle Ages,—an 
outlet for those who have overwhelming instincts in this 
direction, but not a natural or agreeable job for the 
normal man. 

The effect of these social changes has been, I think, 
to make a real change in the predominant attitude to- 
wards money, and will probably make a far greater 
change when a new generation has grown up which has 
known nothing else. A small, characteristic example of 
the way in which the true Communist endeavours to 
influence public opinion towards money is given by the 
campaign which is going on about the waiters in com- 
munal restaurants accepting tips. There is a strong pro- 
paganda to the effect that to give or to receive tips is dis- 
gusting ; and, as a result, it is becoming impolite to offer 
a tip in a public way, and a not unknown thing for a tip 
to be refused ! 

Now all this may prove Utopian, or destructive of 
true welfare, though, perhaps, not so Utopian, pursued 
in an intense religious spirit, as it would be if it were 
pursued in a matter-of-fact way. But is it appropriate 
to assume, as almost the whole of the English and 
American Press do assume, that it is insincere or that 
it is abominably wicked ? 
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THE PROMISED LAND 
By A WARY COUNTRYMAN. 


[The Report of the Liberal Land Committee, ‘‘ The Lund 
and the Nation,’? Hodder & Stoughton, 1s. net, advocating 
the establishment of a system of “cultivating tenure,” has 
been published this week. The following article gives ‘‘ A 
Wary Countryman’s ” appreciation of it. We shall express 
next week our considered opinion of the new proposals.— 
Ep., Natron. ] 

T the time of the General Election I had the 
A opportunity in these columns of recording the 
satisfaction I felt, as a villager, with the 
Liberal Land proposals. They even sent me on the 
stump, for the first time in my life. True, I had only 
one speech. But I was confirmed in the faith by the way 
my half-hour exposition went down at my dozen meet- 
ings. I had hardly a heckler. 

The Land policy, then in outline, now comes out 
as a finished article, and I have even more satisfaction in 
it. Since Home Rule, the Liberal Party has produced 
nothing into which more thinking has been put. This 
shillingsworth of Hodder & Stoughton’s obviously stands 
for an immense amount of work. And the efforts which 
the Committee make to be fair and adequate are note- 
worthy. In these 442 paragraphs and no end of 
appendices—almost as extensive, indeed, as text—there 
is a great collection of ammunition for the rural fight- 
ing man. However one looks at the Report, it is one 
of the most useful country books published for a long 
time back. And, unlike a great deal that is printed 
about agriculture and agricultural life, it is readable. 

That this Report marks a definite stage in the rela- 
tion of Liberals towards the land is clear to anyone who 
has been a Liberal and a countryman. When, some 
years before the war, I went back to live in the country, 
I found my stock of patience with Liberalism running 
out very fast when some adherents of the party opened 
their mouths or took up their pens on rural matters. 
Once, when I had got some Conservative farmer acquaint- 
ances to come, out of personal friendliness, to their first 
Liberal meeting, the Liberal candidate’s happy opening 
remark, in an address to a market-town audience, was 
that he did not know the difference between a turnip 
and a mangel wurzel. You might scan your Liberal 
paper at that time, and, ordinarily, except for an 
occasional ‘‘ middle’’ on robin redbreasts and sunrises 
or the simple life, there might be, for all that journal 
seemed to care, no country at all. When any account 
of rural life did by chance appear it was, as often as 
not, prejudiced and ill-informed. The attention—you 
could not call it study—many Liberal Party men gave 
to the rural problem seemed perfunctory. They 
evidently felt that they knew all about it. And many 
agricultural labourers, tired of much anti-squire and 
anti-farmer talk that had little basis in knowledge, and 
weary of waiting for three acres and a cow, took to 
going to union meetings, or began to think that there 
might be something after all in barring out foreign 
meat and butter and eggs with a tariff—or went into 
the police or on the railway. 

Since then the Liberal dailies have printed more 
and more matter about farming and the real life of 
the countryside. It is creditable to them that they have 
done so at a time when they felt that they had to make 
their journals more and more snippety and catchpenny. 
In part, no doubt, they could not help themselves. 
Agriculture is a bigger and more pressing subject than 
ever it has been before. During and since the War more 





books have been written about rural life and industry, 
and more has been spent on agricultural education and 
on agricultural propaganda, than at any time in our 
history. More people, also, are interested in the rural 
problem than ever before. Look at the number of 
agricultural and rural life papers. 

The motor is, no doubt, answerable in a large 
measure for this development of interest in the country- 
side. Whatever is answerable for it, we are at closer 
grips than ever ‘before with the question of Rural 
England. There is no longer room for superficial views. 
The difference in the books and articles now written 
about the country and some books and articles about it 
that used to get themselves published is remarkable. 
Much is now taken for granted that had formerly to 
be set out or argued about. The basic facts respecting 
our own countryside and about Holland, Denmark, 
Belgium, and Germany are well known. To mention 
one department only of the problem, think of what we 
have learnt about agricultural co-operation! The old 
clichés take in nobody. We have got to the ’osses. And 
the due order of tenure and housing and wages and 
better farming is beginning to be understood. 

So it is no easy matter to bring out a Liberal Land 
Policy, particularly with a Conservative Land Policy 
about to be unfolded and a Labour Land Policy in the 
last stages of manufacture. The framers of the Liberal 
Plan have to know a thing or two. They have had to 
learn and unlearn a lot. The best thing about this 
Liberal Land Report is that it has taken nearly two 
years in the making, and, any old writing hand can 
tell, has been drafted and redrafted, has been continu- 
ally made again and made different. 

It is not perfect, far from it. It would have been 
the better for still more study and still more reshaping. 
There are manifest crudities. It covers at once too much 
ground and too little. It contains some obiter dicta 
which had been better omitted. It could have been im- 
proved in all sorts of ways. But, on the whole, it is 
an excellent piece of work. It is full of facts. Its  atti- 
tude of mind is usually right. Although there are state- 
ments and suggestions in it that will be called in question, 
the Report is generally sound. It is always clear. And 
it is certainly persuasive. The case for a radical change 
is made out, and made out on a firm foundation of 
facts. 

What next? I take it that on the Committee there 
were men who were party men first and countrymen 
second. How could it be otherwise in an imperfect world? 
But a close reader of the Report will be disposed to 
believe that on the Committee there were also members 
who were countrymen first and party men afterwards. 
The test of the sincerity of the Liberal Land Committee 
is, Will they gladly see their Policy bagged, or bagged 
in bits, by the Conservatives and the Labour people? 
I think Mr. Lloyd George, for one of the Committee, 
is sincere enough and big enough to ask nothing better. 
I am sure Mr. Acland is another. A pleasing thing 
about the Report is the modest way in which the Com- 
mittee send it out without their names. The Report 
must be judged on its merits, with no chatter about the 
Committee, laborious though they have been. All the 
Committee care for is to have done their job as well as 
they were able. 

The Liberals have the great advantage, in launching 
the Land Report, that it is not issued on the eve of 
an Election. It is not published as a direct bid for 
power. It is sent out as an honest contribution to 
the elucidation and the solution of the Land Problem. 
If some of the best things in it should be appropriated 
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by Conservatism and Labour, all the better. There 
will then be general agreement about these things. And 
Liberalism will have rendered notable service in bring- 
ing about that agreement. 

What wary countrymen like myself feel—wary be- 
cause we have been let down so often by party men—is 
that we want certain things done at the earliest possible 
date. The boons due to us are overdue. We are not 
inclined to wait for any party. We will take our boons 
from anybody. We are not above—such is our desperate 
state—setting one party against another. The townees 
—and the leading party men of all parties, in an indus- 
trial country, are inevitably towneeish—have been too 
much for us rustics, and—you know the Boer proverb? 
—If you are not strong you must be smart. 

At election time we shall try to bear in mind the 
good deed of Liberalism in making this stout effort on 
our behalf, but you will pardon us if we also wonder 
what its effect will be in screwing up the party in power 
to do some things for us while it is in power. There 
is housing, there is the labourer’s bit of land, there is 
the State’s control over the land, there is the iniquity 
of scamped farming, there is noend of things. We don’t 
mind half-loaves if we can’t get whole. Thanks, Mr. 
Lloyd George, for making it more difficult for Mr. Wood 
and Lord Bledisloe and Mr. Baldwin to do nothing for 
us that matters. 

Mr. Lloyd George—I have taken my modest stand 
against him, and I may take it again—but, just as I can 
never forget his gallantry over South Africa, I do 
recognize in this Report his genuine feeling for the 
peasant, his countryman indignation against the oppres- 
sion to which the agricultural worker has been subjected, 
and his statesmanlike recognition of the righteousness of 
his cause. The Report bears the mark of repeated 
attempts to make abundantly clear how much the aboli- 
tion of landlordism means to the agricultural labourer. 
If the party Press and platform evangelists are wise they 
will hold fast to the labourer. Many of the landlords— 
well treated though they are in the Land Policy—will 
no doubt be carried off their feet by the land agents— 
though they, too, have nothing to fear, at least the most 
competent of them having nothing to fear, from Culti- 
vating Tenure ; and the farmers—though they are splen- 
didly used—will most of them vote as they have always 
voted. But the labourers are the people in whose 
sorrows the Committee have found their inspiration and 
their strength. Cultivating Tenure gets rid of land- 
lordism. It gives the farmer his chance, such a chance 
as few farmers can have dreamt of. But in opening the 
labourer’s way to the land, the land which in a large 
measure once belonged to him, the land of the working 
of which he has hereditary knowledge, the land from 
which he has been, in so many villages, exiled to the 
cities, the Liberal Land Policy renders the greatest of 
all services to agriculture and rural life. For the simple 
reason that there are more labourers in the countryside 
than landlords or farmers, and that, without labourers, 
agriculture is nothing. 

But Liberalism, through no fault of Mr. Lloyd 
George, has come a bit late to the labourer with healing 
on its wings. Some of the most ardent workers in the 
labourer’s service have become definitely Labour, ‘‘ and 
Labour has a nat’ral like name for a labourers’ party.’ 
In constituencies not a few, where there are Liberal 
candidates, these candidates see fit to put off their mis- 

sioning to the eve of an Election. But the gospel of 
political trade unionism is preached unceasingly. And 
not to deaf ears, for ‘‘ see what Labour has done for 
the railwaymen that’s a-speaking to us.’”’ 


Some of us are Liberals of the second or third 
generation. It is time, in the natural evolution of the 
party follower, that we become either more reactionary— 
or faster-footed than we can easily be in the paternal or 
grand-paternal clothing. Some of us do not at all like 
the measured step that some of the oldsters are content 
to take. We are often exceedingly uncomfortable in 
their company, and we do not like some of their talk 
or asides. We are certainly very little in the humour 
for mere party bladder-whacking, or for theologizing on 
whether the Land faith now delivered to the Liberal 
saints is Nationalization or not, or for Liberal domestic 
recriminations in the Conservative Times. The plain 
truth is that we country folk are now short of temper. 
We have been very badly used by those who ought to 
have known better. We want something done, and done 
soon. We are most of us labourers, or friends of the 
labourers, and we are very much inclined, many of us— 
being, thanks to wireless and one thing and another, 
quicker in the uptake than we used to be—to vote for the 
party, whatever it calls itself, that has the honester, 
friendlier look, and seems to have the best chance of 
making its promises good. It is a healthy thing that 
there is a Liberal paper, like Taz Nation, in which one 
can say this, plump and plain. 


THE SHODDY ORCHARD 
A POLITICAL EPISODE. 
(With apologies to ‘‘ The Cherry Orchard.’’) 
By FRANK A. CLEMENT. 


Scene.—A Room that is still called “Office.” Through 
window at back may be seen an orchard of Christmas 
trees hung with golden balls in sets of three. 

Curtain rises on empty stage. 
Enter a Middle-class Voter and an Economist. 

M-C. V. [shivering]: They are coming back. 

Economist: Yes, they are coming back. They will 
be here at any moment now. 

M-C. V.: I have wanted them back, but now I am 
afraid. 

Economist: Why did you want them back? 

M-C. V.: I have become so refined. Oh, I’m afraid, 
afraid. 

Economist: You have every reason to be. I am an 

Economist, and I know. Ah, here they come! 

M-C. V.: I am so afraid, I am going to faint. Hold 
me. 

Economist : 
no holding you. 


Iam an Economist. I know. There is 

[Exit Economist. 

A loud buzz of perorations is heard off. Enter Mr. Baldwin, 

preceded by his followers. They all seem vaguely sur- 
prised, and are all surprisingly vague. 

Mr. Baldwin [gazing round the room]: Ah, dear 
old office. How pleasant it is to be back again! And 
the dear old orchard, all golden again as it used to be. 
Ah me! [He sits at window and stares solidly into 
vacancy. | 

Enter Old Diehard. 

Old Diehard [mumbling]: My dear old master— 

Mr. Baldwin: Ah, old fierce, still faithful, woe’s 
me, still faithful. But how old you are, how very old! 
You ought to be in bed. 

Old Diehard: Bed—aye, I ought to bein bed. But 
if I was to go to bed, who’d give the orders? Tell me 
that. 

[Exit Old Diehard. 

Lord Birkenhead [moving about room, stroking the 
furniture]: Office, dear, dear office. The things I could 
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and will say of office, if I’m not interrupted. I apostro- 
phize my office. I magnify my office. Ah, there are still 
glittering prizes for shining blades, there are—{They 
all look at him as if vaguely annoyed, and he falters. | 
Ah, well! Ups and downs, in and out again, and now 
[action as if with billiard cue] click, click, in again off 
the Reds. 

Mr. Baldwin: It’s good to be back; at least, I 
hope so. 

Enter Mr. Winston Churchili. He advances towards 
Mr. Baldwin winningly. 

Mr. Baldwin [looking at him vaguely]: Ah, yes-er— 
[To Lord Birkenhead] Who is it? 

Lord Birkenhead [whispering]: It’s Churchill. 
Used to be a—, and is now a—. Exchequer, you know. 

Mr. Baldwin: To be sure. [To Mr. Churchill] 
How are you? 

Mr. Churchill: I’ve been waiting for you to come 
back, I always meant you to come back: I knew I, I 
mean you, should or would come back, and I’ve got the 
orchard ready for you. Golden apples, golden apples, 
back again to golden apples! 

Economist: Don’t you believe him. They’re not 
apples and they’re not really gold. They’re a fake, 
Dead Sea fruit, and the people want bread. 

Enter Old Diehard, 

Old Diehard: The people, the people, always the 

ople; they used to beat the serfs. 

Mr. Baldwin: Not ours. We loved ours, and ours 
loved us. But you’re so old you ought to be in bed. 

Old Diehard: Ah, and if I was in bed, who’d look 
after Master Winnie’s clothes? Look, he’s got his coat 
inside out again. [Vaguely] They used to beat the serfs. 

[Exit Diehard. 

Mr. Baldwin [to Mr. Churchill]: Let me look at 
you. No wonder I didn’t know you. You haven’t 
changed at all. Still the buoyant boy? 

Mr. Churchill: Still. 

Mr. Baldwin: Yes, yes, I know, I know. Learn 
nothing, and forget everybody. 

Mr. Churchill: Learn, learn, talk, talk. What is 
knowledge? We think too much, we talk too much, we 
do too much, we take too much, we eat too much, we 
drink too much, we earn too much, we save too much, 
but now that the sun shines on the golden apples all 
that will be altered. [He sees himself in a mirror and 
smiles ecstatically. ] 

M-C. V.: I am getting confused. I don’t know 
who I am, or why. I’m afraid, afraid. 

Mr. Baldwin [gazing at the orchard]: We've spent 
all our money. We can’t raise any more money, and 
everybody’s unemployed. Ah, my dear old golden 
orchard, ‘how it shines! [He fills his pipe slowly and 
shudders. | 
_ Economist: Look here, you people. That orchard 
is a sham, you must cut it down, and plant food and 
provide work for the people. 

Mr. Baldwin [vaguely]: We must see. Perhaps 
something will turn up. Look, how the orchard shines! 
Ah me! 

Economist: Well, I’ve warned you. 

[Exit Economist. 
Enter Old Diehard. 

Old Diehard: The miners and the mine-owners are 
fighting in the orchard. 

Mr. Baldwin: Tell them to go away. 

Old Diehard: They won’t go away until you give 
them some money. 

Mr. Baldwin: I will not give them money. I have 
no money. I’ve spent all the money. [Great noise off.] 
Here, give me some more money. |Takes purse out of 
Middle-Class Voter’s pocket and hands it to Diehard.] 
There, give them that and tell them to come back in 
the Spring, ah me, the Spring. [He groans.] 

M-C. V.: Oh, I am afraid. 

Mr. Baldwin [goes to window]: They’ve gone, 
gone away—to spend the money. Ah me, now there is 
no goodwill left in the world, and no money. 

Mr. Austen Chamberlain [lugubriously]: Cheer up, 
my dear friend. Look at me. Trouble, trouble, nothing 
but trouble. Everything I touch, if I may say so, in 





a manner of speaking, is a fiasco. But I keep a smiling 
face, and even laugh. |He looks gloomily round the 
room. 
Lord Birkenhead : I feel that I must say something 
to somebody about something. Shall I talk 

Mr. Baldwin: You talk too much. 

Lord Birkenhead: Then shall I write? 

Mr. Baldwin: No, anything but that. 

Lord Birkenhead: Ah, well. Here to-day and gone 
to-morrow. Ups and downs, in and out, and then 
[billiard business again] in again off the Reds. 

Mr. Baldwin; I wonder. I wonder. 

Enter Old Diehard. 

Old Diehard [looking at them all contemptuously]: 
I can remember when our Party was made up of real 
Dukes and Earls and old country Baronites, and now— 
[shakes his head]—a job lot, a job lot. 

Mr. Chamberlain: You're very, very old. You 
ought to be dead. 

Old Diehard: Aye, but I’m a Diehard, a Diehard. 

[Goes out mumbling. 
Enter Economist. 

Economist: Well, I have gained the ear of the 
country and I am going to turn you out of here, and 
cut down your orchard, and plant corn and give 
work 

Mr. Baldwin: My lovely golden orchard! It’s hard 
to go, very hard. But I shall go back to my Protection, 
who is always asking me to go back to her. 

Mr. Churchill: She robs you. You lost by her 
before. 

Mr. Baldwin: I love her. Do you love no one? 

Mr. Churchill: I am above love. 

Economist: But political economy ? 

Mr. Churchill: I am above political economy. 

Economist: Well, you must be moving. 

Mr. Baldwin: My golden orchard! 

Mr. Churchill: I did it for the best. 

Mr. Baldwin: Ah me! [He stares stolidly at 
nothing in particular. | 

Lord Birkenhead |taking Mr. Baldwin’s arm]: 
Come, my friend, come. We may get in again, click 
click, off the Reds. 

[Mr. Baldwin wanders out, preceded by his followers. 

M-C. V.: I am afraid. 

Economist: I’m glad to hear it. Perhaps you will 
be more careful in future. Come. 

[They go out, locking the door behind them. 


Enter Old Diehard. 
Old Diehard [trying the door]: Locked! They have 
forgotten me. Well, well, it’s time I died. They’re 
a job lot, a job lot! [He dies.] 


CURTAIN. 








LIFE AND POLITICS 


HE Prime Minister, I should say, has rather more 
reason to be cheerful this week than he has had 
at any moment since his return from the Con- 
tinent. He seems to be in luck again, and this time it 
is his egregious Home Secretary who has brought it back. 
Who could have said, a month ago, what silly dreams the 
Die-hards were not cherishing in regard to possible 
chances for Sir William Joynson-Hicks next spring? 
Whatever they were, O.M.S. has blown them into the 
air. Leading Conservatives and the responsible party 
organs remind “ Jix’’ that this is England, not Italy or 
Russia or U.S.A., and that we have not yet finigsfd our 
unanimous rejoicing over Labour’s defeat of —— 
Actionists. Some police authorities, with a jerk, recover 
their sense of responsibility. And Mr. Baldwin is 
enabled to reflect that, after all, the mass of his party 
may prefer a Conservative head. 
* sal * 
In reading Lord Grey’s book, I am struck by the 
general, not to say casual, character of his memory for 
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critical events and periods. Many men, perhaps the 
majority, called upon to act at the centre of affairs in 
such a time as the ten days ending August 4th, 1914, 
would be conscious of an intense desire to recall the 
circumstances surrounding every incident and decision. 
Lord Grey, writing of the continuous Cabinets on the 
three August days, says: ‘‘ Of what passed in discussion 
very little remains in my mind, not even what part I 
took in the discussions.’’ No one, I think, who ‘heard him 
on the Monday is likely to forget Lord Grey’s extreme 
anxiety to have the preliminaries over. But, he says: 
‘‘ When I stood up to speak in the House of Commons 
I do not recall feeling nervous.’’ One other personal 
point in connection with this day seems to me not only 
very interesting, but also ‘“‘ typically English,’’ as people 
say. After the last Cabinet Lord Grey did not reach 
his room in the Foreign Office until fully two o’clock— 
that is, barely an hour before his presence was required 
in the House for the delivery of the speech that changed 
the world. The speech was not written out. It needed 
more preparation. Lord Grey, however, made time to 
go from the Foreign Office to Queen Anne’s Gate to 
‘‘ get some food. . . and to give what final thought 
was possible to the speech.’’ I suppose a foreign com- 
mentator would remark that no man in the world, other 
than an English Cabinet Minister of the great tradi- 
tion, would so apportion a momentous interval. 
* * & 

My first test for any book treating of the inner 
history of these years has to do rather with 1911 than 
with 1914. I want to know what it has to say about 
Agadir. That crucial incident, I believe, is dealt with 
more fully by Lord Grey than by any previous authority. 
Some of his affirmations are surprising—as, for instance, 
that the idea of the speech in the City on July 21st was 
entirely Mr. Lloyd George’s own. Sir Almeric Fitz- 
Roy, by-the-bye, has no entry at all in his Memoirs on 
that historic Friday. Lord Grey’s omissions are many. 
Those I myself regret most belong to his last six months 
of office, in 1916. We know from Walter Page’s 
Letters, and elsewhere, how profoundly interesting were 
the relations between Britain and America then, before 
and after the Colonel House memorandum printed hy 
Lord Grey. If he had remained at the Foreign Office a 
few days longer, we should have had his story of the 
Wilson Peace Note of December 18th. That would 
have been a document indeed. 

* * * 

As the two frontages of Vigo House were being 
revealed, I awaited the inevitable announcement that 
it will be the only building in the new Regent Street 
worth looking at. The only question was, Who would 
say it first? The honour belongs to Mr. C. R. W. Nevin- 
son, although it is an unmistakable Epstein building. 
My humble comment is that, whether good or not, Vigo 
House is like not a few other examples of our adven- 
turous city architecture in being designed without due 
relation to its site. The rebuilding of Regent Street is 
an astonishing feat, for London; but I cannot think it 
will prove to be a satisfying piece of reconstruction. 
Unless I am much mistaken, we shall all complain of 
a lack of character and harmony in the completed work. 

* * x 

I do not agree with those who lament the demoli- 
tion of Nash’s masterpiece, as they called the old Quad- 
rant. It had distinction of curve and proportion, but 
its day was over. Nor can I share the view of those 
who regret that Norman Shaw’s design is represented by 
the Piccadilly Hotel alone. You have only to imagine 
that fine, but heavily pillared, frontage carried round 
the Quadrant to realize that in the climate of London 


it would not have done. As it is, the greater height of 
the new buildings has the effect of markedly narrowing 
the street, especially at the bend. I venture a few defi- 
nite assertions: that the new Café Royal and the build- 
ing adjoining the Piccadilly Hotel are both, in themselves, 
admirably appropriate for the Quadrant; that Chesham 
House is a needless and meaningless confusion of styles ; 
that the effect of the new Liberty’s must be greatly 
impaired by the triviality of the neighbouring fronts ; 
and that, looking south, the line of the Quadrant is 
broken rather badly by the jutting out of the striking 
new building at the corner of Glasshouse Street. 
* * * 

The Archbishop of Canterbury’s warning to the 
clergy as to the average quality of the Anglican sermon 
has had, of course, a capital Press. The Primate, they 
say, is splendidly outspoken in his fine old age. But 
I am afraid there is nothing in the criticism and the 
warning that matters. The Church of England has 
always, and notoriously, been indifferent to a preaching 
ministry, notwithstanding the English delight in fine 
sermons. The Church, I suggest, must face the fact that 
a revival of the pulpit is impossible, for many reasons— 
one of the most important being that great preaching 
of the old kind is an art form (if I may be allowed the 


term) that has become, in a decisive manner, obsolete. 
* * * 


The continued talk of Church Reunion, by-the-bye, 
seems to me distressing. Letters about the Malines con- 
ference still find their pathetic way into print, but it is 
plain enough that the Free Churches know what the report 
on the Lambeth Conference means. Dean Inge is right: 
the obstacle to union is the rigid sacerdotal theory of 
Holy Orders. But there is another obstacle, and the 
reunionists should recognize it as insurmountable. Let 
me embody it, Abe Lincoln fashion, in a little story. 
‘‘Do you believe,”’ asked a puzzled Amerisan of a 
travelling English vicar, ‘‘ that there is any way to 
heaven other than that provided by the Anglican 
Church? ’’ ‘‘ Well,” replied that good man the clergy- 
man, “‘ there may be ; but if there is, no gentleman would 


take advantage of it! ’’ 
+ * * 


If I had a million pounds to play with, I am sure 
that none of it would go to the saving of Warwick 
Priory. On the contrary, I would then, as I do now, 
commend Mr. J. C. Squire’s ironic scheme of two years 
ago for the profitable export of the illustrious dead, 
whether bones or stones. But if I had that million, 
or less, I should buy Ashridge Park from the Brownlow 
trustees, in order that there might be no risk of the 
nation’s losing a tract of unspoilt country that is not 
surpassed in the home counties. Disraeli was there in 
1865, and found it of ‘‘ wonderfully sylvan beauty.’’ 
When visiting it some years later he expressed the view 
that there was nothing lovelier in England than this 
Park, which lies between Berkhamsted Common, 
Aldbury, and Ivinghoe Beacon. One offer, of a large 
sum, has been made by an anonymous donor, towards 
the purchase of Ashridge by the National Trust. But 
the danger of annexation by a development syndicate is 
imminent, and, as in the case of the Lulworth downs 
and cliffs, there is need of immediate action, both local 
and national. 

* * * 

The public is naturally interested in the agreement 
between the executive of the British Legion and Captain 
Willcox, as to the payment of commission upon the total 
receipts of Poppy Day, and in the curious dispute aris- 
ing therefrom. It can hardly be settled satisfactorily 
before the arrangements are made for November 11th. 
Meanwhile, it would surely be worth while for those 
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energetic branches which ‘have been active over Colonel 
Willcox to look into a matter that is of national impor- 
tance. Have we to thank the Directors of the British 
Legion for thus definitely associating our greatest day 
of Remembrance with the one flower that is a universal 
symbol of Forgetfulness? 

Kappa. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


THE AGRARIAN PROBLEM 

Srr,—In your issue of September 26th there is an inter 
esting and striking reference to the great speech of Mr. 
Lloyd George at Killerton Park, and also an article on the 
Agrarian problem. Mr. Lloyd . George seems to have 
assumed that the failure of British agriculture to provide 
all the corn and vegetables, &c., that we require for our 
consumption is due to Landlordism. I would suggest, 
however, that there are other and more jmportant causes. 

Some years before the War, Sir Rider Haggard made a 
tour of the agricultural districts, and he discovered every- 
where the shortage of agricultural labourers; this shortage 
was due to the fact that a vigorous young man could get 
better pay on the railways, in the mines and quarries, and 
also at many other occupations—building, ironworks and 
engineering works, and other factories. 

It is the same to-day. A capable man can get a bigger 
wage on the dole in some districts, certainly in West Ham, 
than he can as an agricultural labourer, or than he could 
get for himself if he had a small holding. The fact is that 
so long as there are vast areas of fertile land uncultivated 
in America and Australasia it pays us better as a nation 
to import corn, meat and butter, &c., from these countries 
than to endeavour to force our labourers on to the land. 
With the aid of steam power our men and women engaged 
in the great industrial occupations can supply the world 
with manufactured goods and get a much better living for 
themselves than it is possible for them to get by work on 
the land. 

But British agriculture is not a failure. Its produc- 
tions at the present time are worth very nearly £400,000,000 
a year. The landowners have maintained the fertility of 
the soil. If the land were nationalized it is not likely that 
the Government would be very successful in that respect. 
Of course, it is desirable to have more small holdings for 
the comparatively small number of men who are capable of 
managing them ; but for the creation of these small holdings 
it is necessary for the taxpayer to pay the cost of houses 
and buildings, so that the small holder may not be asked to 
pay a ruinous rent. 

The British landowners as a body can well afford to 
maintain the buildings and other works on their agricultural 
holdings. Of course, the War has done them, and most 
other people, much damage, and time is required for 
repair. 

I wonder if any of your readers think that British 
agriculture will be made increasingly prosperous by getting 
it under the control of a host of bureaucrats with their 
headquarters in some huge building in the neighbourhood 
of Whitehall ?—Yours, &c., 

ARNOLD LuPToN. 

Westminster. 

September 30th, 1925. 


THE OPTIONAL CLAUSE 

Sir,—Supporters of progressive League of Nations 
statesmanship have found encouragement in your recent 
criticisms of the part played by the British Empire dele- 
gates, particularly in the matter of our refusal to sign 
the optional clause of compulsory litigation in disputes 
of a highly legal nature. The impression encouraged by 
Mr. Chamberlain, that the Dominions had objections to 
the clause, is quite false. At the meeting of the first com- 
mission, on September 22nd, what amounted to a protest 
of Dominion delegates, led by the Irish Free State, and 
concurred in by all except possibly Australia, whose opinion 
remains doubtful, created some excitement among the 
bewildered visitors, who, myself with them, failed entirely 
to resist the conclusion that the Dominions had not been 
properly consulted, and that the British Government had 


arrived at the decision arbitrarily. It is certainly not in 
keeping with British opinion ix these islands. 

By some foible the incident did not reach the British 
Press in detail, but a reference to the French Press of 
September 23rd is forcibly affirmative. One hopes that 
the Foreign Secretary, and indeed the Colonial Secretary, 
will give an explanation of just why this most valuable 
clause in the Permanent Court Statute was rejected. It 
is an example of hard-boiled Conservatism in the sphere 
of foreign affairs, and dangerously bad statesmanship in 
that of the future of the Empire. 

As for the Maritime Law difficulty, a reservation would 
have been possible. But is it insuperable, in itself? Lord 
Grey faced it in 1909, and signed the Declaration of 
London on Naval Warfare. Why not Mr. Chamberlain 
in 1925? Again, Britain will have to thrash this matter 
out when the sub-committee report on the Codification 
of International Law.—Yours, &c., 

C. A. BEaumont. 
Greenbank, Liverpool. 
October 6th, 1925. 


FREUDIAN PSYCHO-ANALYSIS 

Sir,—I am not surprised that Mr. Tansley in his letter 
to you does not admit the casuistry of his analogy, yet, I 
am sure, it is evident to your readers. If Mr. Tansley does 
not like my astrological analogy, I can give him another; 
but do not let us choose a microscope, rather let us take 
something which, like psycho-analysis, we do not know. 
There comes to my mind—is that free association, Mr. 
Tansley ?—there comes to my mind, I say, the street-vendor 
who offers his audience for the price of twopence a small, 
closed cardboard cylinder, about an inch and a-half in 
diameter, with a small hole in each end. He takes the 
cylinder in one hand and peeps with one eye through the 
holes at the other hand, which he holds outspread against 
the sky. He assures his audience that he can see through 
his hand and can see the bones, that his little apparatus 
is a new epoch-making invention, a small X-ray apparatus, 
and that they can carry it in their pockets. The price is 
only twopence, &c., &. Now my knowledge of physics 
allows me to judge without peeping through this apparatus 
that his claims are fraudulent, and I have never felt tempted 
to invest twopence and to look through it. In this analogy 
Mr. Tansley has got his “ instrument’ without the question- 
begging innuendo that psychologists are fools. Sir H. 
Bryan Donkin, like others, has carefully and conscientiously 
perused Freud’s writings and found his reasoning illogical 
and his analogies false. Freud, like Mr. Tansley, introduces 
invariably into the analogies a factor, which is known 
already to be true, as the factor whose truth or existence 
he wishes to prove. It is, therefore, not surprising that 
most people consider a deeper study of psycho-analysis 
as a waste of time. 

However, as I said in my previous letter, and this brings 
me to Mr. Tansley’s second point, I was not so content. 
I saw that Freud’s experiments could be repeated, and I 
did so with similar results as those obtained by Freud. 
My next step was to perform control experiments, keeping 
all conditions constant except a single one, namely, the 
number, or the dream, was not supplied by my “ Uncon- 
scious,” but by somebody else’s. This made, however, no 
difference to the results. Hence my “Unconscious ” had 
nothing to do with the analyses. Now Mr. Tansley turns 
round and says: “Dr. Wohlgemuth took these same num- 
bers and juggled with them till he obtained correspond- 
ences with numbers representing events and situations in 
his own life.” I retort that this is exactly what Freud does. 
Freud’s examples of the analysis of numbers are given, 
verbally translated and in ezxtenso, in my “A Critical 
Examination of Psycho-Analysis,” and so are my own 
analyses. I feel sure that the unbiased reader will, on 
perusal, not be able to discover any difference whatever in 
the procedures of Freud and of myself. Mr. Tansley’s will 
to believe, his psycho-analytic faith, makes him call Freud’s 
deliberate manipulations of figures “ psycho-analysis,”’ and 
my psycho-analysis “deliberate manipulations,” that’s all! 
Exactly the same remarks apply to the analysis of dreams. 
I have, although Mr. Tansley asserts the contrary, made 
constant use of “ free associations,” as reported in full, and 
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they enabled me to analyze Pharaoh’s dream. The result 
fitted absolutely into the life of the analyzed, that is, of 
myself ; which is, according to Freud, the crucial proof of the 
correctness of the analysis. 

Jung’s association tests (by reaction time), to which Mr. 
Tansley probably refers, have nothing whatever in common 
with Freud’s psycho-analysis. They are merely introduced 
by Mr. Tansley to side-track the discussion. 

In conclusion, I can only endorse Sir H. Bryan Don- 
kin’s advice to your readers to peruse the review of one of 
Freud’s books in the Literary Supplement of the Times of 
September 10th last. “To support his interpretations,” 
says the reviewer, “he (Freud) will seize upon details of an 
almost unbelievable triviality and attach to them meanings 
so far-fetched as almost to pass the bounds of sanity.”— 
Yours, &c., 

A. WoHLGEMUTH. 
Shortlands, Kent. 
October 4th, 1925. 


Sir,—There is one point of view which has so far been 
left most conspicuously unexpressed in the discussion which 
for the past few weeks has been raging in your columns. 
I refer to the former “ neurotic ” (so-called) patient who has 
been subjected to some system of psycho-therapy based on 
the doctrines which most of your correspondents have (with 
supreme self-confidence) denounced as quackery and impos- 
ture. Most of your correspondents, indeed, have written as 
if they were quite unaware that such beings existed. I my- 
self belong to this class, and in the interests of thousands 
of others who have been sufferers, through no fault of their 
‘own, I may perhaps be permitted to protest against the 
foolish and ignorant manner in which such correspondents 
as Miss Allmond and Dr. McBride have attempted to dis- 
credit a system of medical treatment whose powers to 
strengthen and to heal the mentally afflicted have already 
been vindicated in numerous instances. 

I suppose my own case musf have been typical of many 
thousands. The mental trouble which has clouded nearly 
half my life began very soon after my eleventh birthday, 
and had persisted for more than twenty years before I 
decided to undergo a system of treatment based on the 
Freudian principles. My reason for “ fighting shy” of 
psycho-analysis was largely due to the unsparing denuncia- 
tion of its doctrines which I heard from various eminent 
specialists of the older schools whom I consulted during 
these years of unimaginable mental torture. These gentry 
enriched themselves at the expense of my parents, and later 
of myself, to a total extent which I hardly dare contemplate 
in retrospect. They included several famous names (though 
in justice perhaps I should add that neither Sir Bryan 
Donkin nor Dr. Wohlgemuth was of their number). Yet in 
all these twenty years not one of them ever succeeded in 
throwing a glimmer of light on the causes of my malady 
nor in giving me anything more than temporary relief. 
Year after year the trouble grew darker, with deeper elements 
of horror and increasing helplessness. Method after method 
was tried and exhausted, but in the end it invariably 
resolved itself into a shaking of heads and a sad reminder 
that I was naturally “ neurotic,” “ highly-strung,” “ morbid,” 
&c. And nearly always these homilies concluded with a 
pious exhortation to keep clear of the psycho-analysts, with a 
great deal more of the same sort of indiscriminate abuse 
which has lately been appearing in your own correspondence 
columns. 

At last, after a period of confinement in a lunatic 
asylum, I was brought into contact with three men who had 
been cured by psycho-analysis of so-called “ shell-shock,” 
and, with many misgivings, I decided to test the treatment 
for myself. It lasted nearly three years, and by the end 
of that period every trace of the shadow had faded into lucid 
daylight. Since then it has never returned, and I have the 
best of reasons for knowing that it can never return—this 
reason being that, in the course of my slow recovery, nearly 
every aspect of my mental life has been completely and 
permanently transformed. 

I wish particularly to emphasize the fact that it is during 
this final period, when the physician’s part is finished and 
the patient is left to fight his own way to recovery, on 


the lines indicated in the analysis, that the really crucial 
evidence in support of the fundamental Freudian thesis 
necessarily emerges. Yet it is precisely this kind of 
evidence which the hostile critics of psycho-analysis seem, 
for no obvious reason, determined to ignore. I cannot deny 
that I was greatly impressed by the preliminary analysis. 
Enormous masses of data, which appeared to have no possible 
bearing on the malady itself or on each other, were made 
to fit quite naturally into a fairly simple scheme of mental 
development. But although impressed, I was far from 
being convinced. The sequel, however, was another matter 
altogether. Even at a late stage of the analysis certain 
periods of my past remained entirely obliterated or only 
survived as the experiences of another person unrecognizable 
as myself. It was only by a slow subsequent process that 
all these refractory memories came back to consciousness 
and eventually took their places as successive phases in a 
continuous and intelligible lifetime. Persons and things 
which had always filled me with ureasonable repugnance 
became, first objects of indifference, and afterwards, in many 
cases, of warm affection. The horrors which had haunted 
all my past faded almost jmperceptibly into mere habitual 
associations, and finally lost all emotional significance. 
Physically, mentally, and morally I became a different 
person, and that person I have ever since remained. 

I have stated these facts simply because I believe that 
there are thousands of others who could be similarly helped 
to-day; men and women »ow suffering the most hideous 
mental torment, whose chances of relief and recovery are 
being hindered every day in every country by the propaganda 
which is being carried on against psycho-analysis by people 
like Dr. McBride and Miss Allmond, who seem to bé either 
surprisingly indifferent to these tragedies or ignorant of 
the remarkable cures which have already been effected. 
I wish to repeat that the value of these cures as évidence 
depends even more on the complex circumstances of the cure 
than on the fact of the cure itself. These circumstances seem 
to have little or nothing in common with those of the 
“ suggestion-cures’’ of which so much has been written 
Since my own recovery I have studied all the evidence that 
I can find as to “ Coué-ism,” “ new thought,” the “ miracles ” 
of Lourdes and Benares, &c., and I can find nothing what- 
ever in the experiences of the persons alleged to have been 
cured which has any analogy at all to my own experience. 

One final word as to Dr. Wohlgemuth, whose pretentious 
treatise I have read. Mr. Tansley and Miss Allmond seem 
equally surprised that psycho-analysts have not attempted 
to reply to it, yet it seems to me incredible that any serious 
psychologist should waste his time in this way, and this for 
at least three reasons, viz. :— 

(1) Dr. Wohlgemuth’s attack appears to be directed, 
not merely against psycho-analysis, but against the wholé 
conception of subliminal mind per se. He is thus attempt- 
ing to discredit in a very large measure the conclusions 
reached by the whole school of modern psychologists (in- 
cluding such a pronounced anti-Freudian as Pierre Janet). 

(2) He fails, as I have already intimated, to take any 
account of the confirmatory experience of patients them- 
selves. 

(3) He entirely ignores the whole body of evidence 
adduced by psychical research. I wish to emphasize particu- 
larly the cases of so-called “ cross-correspondence” and 
“ literary puzzles” which abound in great numbers in the 
Proceedings of the S.P.R. for the last twenty years. It has 
been repeatedly pointed out by careful and qualified students 
of such phenomena that the only possible alternative to a 
purely spiritualistic explanation is the hypothesis that these 
elaborate and subtle constructions were evolved by the 
“active sub-consciousness ” of a living automatist (generally 
Mrs. Verrall. This explanation has recently been advanced 
with perfect conviction by Professor Broad in his book on 
“Mind in Nature”). Now, I am not disposed to assert that 
this explanation is adequate or correct, for the reason that 
at present I feel quite unable to decide (on the evidence) 
between the rival hypotheses. But I do contend that hostile 
critics of “the Freudian Unconscious,” like Dr. Wohlge- 
muth, Sir Bryan Donkin, and Dr. McBride, are morally un- 
justified in “ dodging” the dilemma altogether, and I think 
it is up to them to explain why they have not publicly 
adopted the spiritualistic alternative —Yours, &., 

Ex-Patiznt, 
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THE GARDEN AND THE OAST 


By V. SACKVILLE-WEST. 


pickers, crying mackerel at five a shilling; 

alive they were, and swimming, this morning 
at sunrise, for the sea is not so very far away, but now 
the dead protruding eyes of the fish stare at the pickers 
over the edge of the basket; this has to do duty for 
song and sunburnt mirth. We are a glum race. Yet 
the hop-garden is, or should be, a very fair substitute 
for the vineyard, with its swags of green bunches so like 
the white muscat, its long leafy tunnels dappled with 
light, its huge wicker baskets filled with the pale flowers. 
The pickers, however, contribute nothing of jollity. 
Sordid, pasty bundles sitting orf campstools or wooden 
boxes, their babies uncomfortably asleep in push-carts 
beside them, they pick in gloomy silence, preoccupied 
solely with the filling of their tally. A tally to a family ; 
a big thing to fill, and only one-and-fivepence when you 
have done it. No wonder they are gloomy. Besides, 
the grape is a fruit, the hop merely a flower; perhaps 
that makes all the difference. 

It is the annual outing of the East End. These 
acres, representing probably ten or twelve thousand 
pounds’ worth of crop, tended all the year by expert, 
almost instinctive, country hands, from the first training 
of the bine to the last fingering of the swollen flower, 
are turned over in the height of their fulfilment to the 
unskilled, unsympathetic mercies of the Cockney. Con- 
sider for a moment the care and vigilance which through- 
out the months of winter, spring, and summer have 
brought the gardens to their autumn state of fecundity. 
First, after the harvesting, the old bines must be cleared 
away; then the pruning-knife must sever and select ; 
then, with the shooting of the new bine, up go the 
strings—string reckoned by the ton; string which, over 
a garden of fifty acres, would reach from Kent to the 
north of Scotland ; six hundred miles of string, fixed to 
the ground at the bottom by women and boys, and to 
the permanent wires overhead by men on stilts, giant 
figures stalking between the poles in the bleak spring 
day. The bine begins to grow; heavily fed, it will grow 
as. much as two feet in a night, twining round the strings 
from right to left—for, try as you may, you cannot 
persuade your hop to grow widdershins. You may think 
that a plant with so much energy might now be left for 
a little to its own devices. Make no such mistake. It 
has its enemies: mould and insects; it has its remedies: 
wash and powder; the enemy must be looked for, and 
the remedy applied, unsparingly, even though the men 
with knapsacks blow hundreds of pounds sterling in fine 
sulphur dust into the air. The wind, too—a proper gale 
will do grand damage in your hop-garden. But the 
garden survives—let us assume—these dangers, and 
towards the end of August you are rewarded by the pale, 
imponderable clusters, well grown out, as you walk down 
the green, lovely aisles or mount your fixed ladders for 
@ final inspection. It is then, when your expert judg- 
ment decides that the flower is ripe for picking, that 
London lets loose its hordes and the garden is profaned 


by the presence of these philistines and the fish-peddler 
cries his mackerel at five a shilling. 


The profanation, however, marks but a brief stage 
in the history of the hop from bine to bottle. At the 
sole moment of its picking is the hop subjected to the 
hands that neither love, hate, nor understand it. Once 
picked into the tally-baskets, when the garden begins to 
assume a dirty, dejected air, with the cut bines wither- 


A PEDDLER comes round, between the rows of 


ing in their fallen heaps, the poles sticking up gaunt 
and useless, the wires overhead fluffy with the fringe of 
cut strings—once picked, the flower is hurried to the 
oasts, where skilled driers receive it. These are men 
who have been for thirty, forty, fifty years at their 
job. They handle their material and their implements 
as though they knew what they were about. Indeed, 
they disregard some of their implements, with a sort of 
contempt, such as the thermometer and the weighing- 
machine, referring to them only as a concession to con- 
vention, to corroborate their human judgment, or to 
satisfy the overseer, when their instinct is rarely proved 
at fault. This is pleasing, and as it should be. The 
hop is once more in hands that have the mastery over it. 

All day the chimneys of the kilns have been smoking 
blue, but the life of the kiln does not slacken with dusk, 
when the pickers go home to their camp; all night the 
process of drying goes on, to keep pace with the supply 
that has been pouring in from the garden. Inside the 
oast, we choke and cough with the sulphur; the doors 
of the furnaces stand open for a fresh stoking, like the 
entrails of a ship, the pan of sulphur yellow in the 
midst of the fire; the men, demoniacal figures redly lit, 
shovel on the coal, slam the doors, throw down their 
shovels with horrible clang; this ground level of the 
oast is a place of violence. Propped against the wall, 
too, are brutal shapes, sacks as big as bullocks, with 
the white horse of Kent prancing painted across them, 
and their corners tied into ears like the ears of killed 
beasts. 

But on the upper story the hop reassumes its 
character of pale colour and feather weight. In the 
long, low, raftered loft, where everything is white- 
washed, the lanterns swing from the beams above moun- 
tains of dried flowers on the floor, billowing heaps of 
a ghostly pallor, an exquisite imponderability. Impos- 
sible to give a name to their colour. It is a cross between 
ash and gold ; the colour of dust-motes, of corn in moon- 
light, of fair hair under a lamp. All the green has 
been taken from them in the drying; they are crisp and 
airy ; everything you touch is sticky with resin, even 
the bristles of the brooms are knobbly with resin 
accumulated in sweeping up the floor ; the pungent smell 
is in the air. The lanterns throw the shadows of the 
rafters in sharp cubistic designs on roof and floor. The 
men, dressed in white overalls, pile the heaps higher 
with rake and scupper—huge scoops made of white 
canvas. In one corner, where a hole gapes in the boards, 
two men shovel the hops down the hole, into the mouth 
of the sack which hangs below, out of sight; a great 
wheel spins round, the shadow of its spokes whirling 
over the whitewashed wall, and the weight descends into 
the sack, pressing, packing, till the flowers are squeezed 
into solidity, and one believes at last what always 
seemed unconvincing, that a ton of feathers weighs as 
much as a ton of lead. 

This-is all activity; but the hops at their drying 
are quiet and private. Doors along one side of the loft 
open on to the upper chambers of the kilns, white, cir- 
cular, the roof rising to a point. The hops are spread 
knee-deep upon the floor. They are green still, and a 
faint blue smoke rises through them. It is very quiet 
in there, with a quality of solitude and vigil ; very warm, 
too, and heavily scented, inside the round oast. The 
drier steps into the sea of hops, and slouches through 
them, kicking them up. Especially on the outside edges 
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is it necessary to see that they shall be evenly dried ; so 
he slouches round the wall, an old man in white cor- 
duroys, travelling against the white wall, stealthily as 
it seems, kicking up the pale green sea, that faintly 
rustles, and disturbing the smoke into little wreaths 
and eddies. There is a medieval flavour about it: the 
round chamber, the roof pointed like a witch’s hat, the 
white and green, the warmth, the smoke, the ancient 
man, the smell that creeps so soporifically over the 
senses. 

Out in the yard, as you ceme away, the shafts of 
the waggons stick up at the stars, and the cowled chim- 
neys point.in a blacker darkness at the darkness of the 
sky. To the left lies the ruined garden, with aisles of 
bare poles waiting for next year’s bine. You stumble 
down the lane, and at the corner turn to throw a glance 
at the group of kilns. A light appears in a little 
window, high up. You know then that the old drier 
has taken his lantern into the oast, and is slouching the 
hops, round and round the wall, in that furtive way, like 
a mysterious rite, while in the loft the weight sinks 
rhythmically into the filling sack, and the overseer 
scribbles another ton upon his slate. There is no sleep 
for the men, and to-morrow the carts will come creaking 
up the lane with new loads from the gardens. 


CRIMINAL WASTE 


T is curious to consider how differently the paths of 
| research would have been laid out if our modern 
world of machinery had been built on a foundation 

of actual slavery. ; 

Science has, in the last few decades, been endowed 
largely by great capitalists, by men or groups of men who 
own the raw materials of commerce, or the machinery 
which is to transform them. It is no reproach to 
them that in their benefactions they have thought first 
of increasing knowledge useful to their particular indus- 
tries. Their self-interest has been as enlightening as 
it was enlightened, the nation owes them much. We 
cannot grumble at the tune when others pay the piper, 
but we may speculate on what different air they might 
have called for, what other researches they might have 
stimulated, if by some freak of our mad economics they 
had owned, not only the instruments of labour, but the 
very labourers themselves. Would the nature of the 
human being then have come in for an equal share of 
inquiry? Would the ‘‘ proper study of mankind ’’ have 
bulked larger in the university syllabus? At present 
such subjects receive a Cinderella’s portion. Medicine, 
indeed, since disease is a common enemy, has not wanted 
for benefactors, though far greater expenditure in this 
direction would be a wise national investment. But you 
may generally find in our universities that the applied 
sciences are fairly and finely housed on the ground floor, 
whilst such a branch of study as psychology dwells in an 
adapted attic, served by a small band of ill-paid 
enthusiasts, with humble and home-made implements. 

This disparity appears to result from the fact that 
whereas waste in the processes of manufacture is clearly 
seen to be injurious to the great industries which can 
afford to equip research, there are many forms of human 
wastage whose loss falls—almost unnoticed—to the charge 
of the community as a whole. 

Until workmen’s compensation took its place in our 
system, the wastage of men by illness or accident meant 
no direct financial loss to a particular industry, except 
so far as loss of skill was concerned. And even now the 


wastage from mental and moral maladjustment falls 
not on any particular group of employers but on the 
community as a whole. A slave-owner whose workmen 
developed a propensity for stealing to a serious degree, 
would find himself faced by a heavy loss; his property 
would become less useful to him and very distinctly less 
saleable to others. It is true that he would probably 
cover his risks, as the employer of a clerk who handles 
large sums does to-day, by insurance against dishonesty. 
But where the premium had to cover not only the value 
of the theft but of the thief himself it would become 
a heavy tax, and the prevention of crime would present 
itself at once as a financially sound undertaking. It is 
said that even now, in the United States, insurance com- 
panies are getting alarmed at the amount of compensa- 
tion they have to pay in cases of homicide, and are 
bestirring themselves to make a stand against the spread 
of violence. Unfortunately, in this country the loss to 
the community caused by crime is shouldered by the 
State as a whole. The man whose moral character makes 
him unemployable joins the physical wreck on the scrap- 
heap, another workman eagerly takes his place, and the 
community bears the weight of one more useless member, 
as well as all the burden of the costly machinery of its 
own defence against the criminal. ; 

And so in a country where you may get a scholar- 
ship to study the bio-chemistry of brewing or the best 
conditions for spinning wool yarn there exists absolutely 
no provision for research into the nature and causes of 
crime, nor the best methods of its prevention. In the 
upkeep of police, of law-courts, of prisons, in endless 
inconvenience and misery, in actual loss of life, and 
in the support of a parasite class of criminals we pay 
yearly a heavy toll to crime, yet perhaps not one man 
in a thousand pauses to consider whether it might not 
pay to spend the hundredth part of this sum in the 
investigation of the causes, the incidence, and the pre- 
vention of law-breaking. 

One would like to see a national institution for such 
research, closely linked with departments of law and of 
medicine, of statistics and of psychology, placed, say, in 
the School of Economics, and supported by public funds. 
In the meanwhile, we owe much gratitude to the pioneers 
who manage to fit some investigation of the subject into 
the intervals of their professional work. It was an Eng- 
lish prison doctor, Charles Goring, who gave the world 
a statistical study of convicts which seems likely to be 
the final answer to Lombroso’s theory of the Criminal 
Man, and now we are indebted to Dr. Burt, the psycho- 
logist of the London County Council, for the first really 
scientific handling of the question of the young delin- 
quent in this country.* How much Dr. Burt owes to 
the work of Healy in America he himself would be the 
first to admit. But such studies as this cannot be made 
in one country for others. The mere comparison of 
criminal statistics suggests how dissimilar are the 
problems for different States. Even in London the con- 
ditions change not only from poor districts to rich, but 
in adjacent areas. Dr. Burt’s map showing the incidence 
of juvenile delinquency over the London area, and his 
accompanying analysis, are full of interest. The influence 
of neighbourhoods upon children’s development is illus- 
trated by the story of Maisie, who, at eight years old, was 
already addicted to picture-palaces and the delights of 
Soho. 

“It so happened that, the day before, a wonderful 
new chocolate shop had been opened and was now all 


ablaze with dazzling steel-blue lights. . . . Against that 
window-pane, for two whole minutes, Maisie’s snubby 





*“ The Young Delinquent.” By Cyril Burt. (University of London 
Press. 17s. 6d.) 
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How a {oo ot you) 
or even one for 


£100, £25, £10 or £5? 


“NICELY, THANKS.” Well, here is your chance. The British Gas Industry offers 


the following splendid prizes in a very simple Essay Competition. There is no entrance 
fee and no need to buy anything. 


First Prize £200 
Second Prize £100 


Forty Prizes of £10 each 
Forty Prizes of £5 each 


WHAT YOU HAVE TO DO 


Fill up and send in the coupon below. The British Commercial Gas Association will then 
help you to compete by sending you free literature bearing on the subject of the Essay 
(together with a special envelope in which to dispatch your Essay when written). 


You are strongly advised to read in this and other papers during the present month the 
Association’s advertisements, which will deal with the various points to be covered in the Essay. 


RULES 


1. Subject of Essay. “How the Gas Industry benefits the housewife, the 
artisan, the manufacturer, the city and the nation.” 

2. Persons eligible as Competitors. The Competition is open to anyone resident in the 
British Isles, except persons engaged in the gas industry or members of their families. 

3. Preparation of Essay. Essays should be typed or legibly written in ink, on foolscap 
paper, one side of the paper only, and must bear, on the top right hand corner of every page, 
the full name and address of the competitor, stating whether Mr., Mrs., or Miss. Pages 
must be numbered consecutively and firmly clipped or pinned together. 

4- Length of Essay. Essays should be about 1,200 words in length and must not exceed 
1,500 words. 

5. Posting of Essays. Essays must be posted in the ant envelope which will be supplied 
for the purpose on receipt of the subjoined coupon duly filled in. 

6. Closing Date. Essays must reach the Association not later than the first post on 
Monday, November 16th. 

7- Important. Competitors should pay close attention to these rules; failure to observe any 
part of them will result in immediate disqualification. 


Third Prize £50 
Ten Prizes of £25 each 





vt Post your coupon 





Essay Competition to-day to :— 
Write in BLOCK CAPITAL LETTERS THE SECRETARY, 
OR cacersicnctebennis aannrncansnanannnsorensangnnnannanaipansimanss Essay Competition, 
(Mr., Mrs., or Misd British Commercial Gas 
Address.....++ aannecasnnasensnnsractnnspas tannascnnnanannapnonannngs Association, 
Occupation. ..........srreersrsererarcccseseressnness Pe eens» ' 28 Grosvenor Gardens, 
London, S.W.1 
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COAL and the 
TAXPAYER 


Lost Markets 


Nationalisation would not cure this. 
t hoe) following diagram shows the tonnage 


of coal (excluding bunkers) exported from 
Great Britain during the eight months ended 
August 31st in the years 1913, 1920 and 1925, 
together with the average price, free on board. 
The figures are taken from tne Trade and 
Navigation returns issued by the Board of 
Traaze. 





48,320,608 tons 
F.0.B. price 13/9 per ton 









33,562,809 tons 
F.0.B. price 20/6 per ton 


1920 18,375,932 


(Govt. tons 
control) F.0.B. price 
78/2 per ton 


About 400,000 mineworkers depend upon 
our coal export trade for their livelihood. 


Our export trade has fallen because our 
prices have been too high for our foreign 
customers. 


Prices depend upon cost of production 
per ton, which depends upon output. 


Socialist speeches will not compel foreign 
customers to pay more for our coal. 


Nationalisation would not restore our lost 
exports of coal. 


And in 1920, under Government Control, 
those exports were not much more than 
one-third of what they were in 1913 and 
the price was more than five times as high. 


FACE THE FACTS 


Zssued on behalf of the Colliery Owners of Great Britain 

by Philip Gee, 40, King Street, Covent Garden, London, 

W.C.2, from whom further information about the Coal 
Mining Industry can be obtained. 


























THE “GOLDEN BOOK’ 


A Prediction and its Sequel 








Writing about the ‘‘ Golden Book ’’ some months ago, 
Mr. Charles Murrey said that it ‘‘ foreshadowed a 
movement which would become national.’’ 


His prediction has been well fulfilled, for this move- 
ment has become more than national. It has become 
world-wide. 


There is to-day no country in Europe or, indeed, in 
the civilized world where the ‘‘ Golden Book ”’ is not 
being eagerly read and the Galton System, of which it 
is the advocate, practised and applauded. Such a success 
is remarkable; it is almost phenomenal. 


It must be remembered that the Galton System, was, 
until little more than a year ago, known only to a limited 
circle, and further that it has‘not been ‘‘ advertised ’’ in 
the usual acceptation of the word. Such announcements 
of it as have appeared have taken the form of discursive 
articles by Mr. Murrey and other journalists. 


Nevertheless the fame of the system has quickly spread 
and its advocates include members of every rank, profes- 
sion and calling. We find amongst them men and women 
of a class which is fairly circumspect in its attitude to 
any new thing. Doctors and legal practitioners, for 
example, have warmly welcomed the Galton System, and 
one well-known physician has introduced the system to a 
number of his patients as a mental tonic and spiritual 
stimulus which in his opinion, they required much more 
than medicine. 


A very reasonable explanation of the swift advance 
in popularity of this system of mind training was sug- 
gested by Pusiic Opinion in a recent article: 


‘In the past, attempts at mind training have been too closely 
directed to promoting the business or professioual advancement 
of men and women; and the work done in this direction has been 
admittedly excellent. But the authors of the Galton System 
have wisely recognized that financial advancement by no means 
represents the full possibilities of the matter. Hence the Galton 
Course, whilst duly providing for the training of what we may 
call the business efficiencies, goes much farther and applies itself 
successfully to the training and development of those moral and 
intellectual qualities of the mind which make for happiness.”’ 


With this opinion we fully agree. The Galton System has, 
for business men, a value which is readily expressionable in terms 
of £ s. d., but its other (and possibly more important) values 
represent benefits which are not 60 easily expressed, for they are 
benefits which cover almost every phase of life. 


THE SPECTATOR in a recent review says : ‘‘ The business man 
who does not know what to do with himself in his leisure hours, 
the clerk who feels himself in a rut and grows sick of doing the 
same work day after day, year after year, the teacher or the 
scholar who has lost ambition, every man to whom life has 
become routine . . . it is to such people that the Galton System 
offers most hope. The advice it offers in these smal] books is 
sound; it is based on a wide knowledge of human psychology, 
and the demands of the human mind. . . . We are convinced 
that if any one in whom zest and hopefulness had failed were to 
take up the Galton Course and work through it conscientiously, 
then he would find new powers in himself and would be able to 
direct his abilities to the best use.”’ 


We cannot here deal with the subject with anything 
approaching the fullness which it merits. We refer readers who 
are interested and who realize the immense possiblities of a 
complete system of practical mind training to the pages of the 
** Golden Book.”’ This publication is issued gratis and a request 
addressed to the Secretary ‘‘ L.’’ The Galton Institute, 90, Great 
Russell Street, London, W.C.1, will procure a copy. 

With this booklet in their possession readers of THE NaTION 
may be left to draw their own conclusions. 
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nose was pressed. When at last I induced her to turn 
reluctantly away, she could not keep back a covetous 
sigh: ‘Oo, don’t it make your mouth water?’ It was 
not surprising to hear that, on the next occasion she 
passed that way without an escort, she bought a couple 
of boxes with two stolen florins, and consumed nearly 
four pounds of chocolate cream before she reached her 
doorstep. Her mother... was urged to change her 
rooms. After eighteen months’ delay she moved, but only 
to another street in the same gay quarter, even nearer, 
in fact, to the cinemas; and the next report deplored 
that nothing could now keep Maisie from the picture- 
palaces, and that she was plundering her mother’s purse 
almost every other day to pay for a seat. This time the 
mother was prevailed upon to seek a tamer neighbour- 
hood in a distant suburb; and for the space of nearly 
three years Maisie was comparatively staid and well 
behaved. Then, after an imprudent visit of mother 
and child to a friend near Leicester Square, Maisie 
began once more to frequent the old resorts alone, and 
during her final term at school she was playing truant 
three or four times a week.”’ 


The sequel shows Maisie to be well on the way towards 
a life of petty crime—and who can wonder or take a 
censorious line when they realize the dull monotony of 
a poor child’s life and the force of advertisement in sug- 
gesting an escape from it? Lest, however, we should fall 
into the easy snare of blaming the cinema for all juvenile 
delinquency, Dr. Burt adds an illuminating dialogue, 
overheard at a remand home :— 

“ Newcomer (due at Court the following day): ‘ Oo’s 

the “ beak ’’ to-morrer?’ Veteran: ‘Old W——.’ N.: 

‘ What d’yer s’y to him?’ V.: ‘S’y it’s the pitchers : 

’e always makes a speech about it and nods at yer for 

provin’ ’is p’int.’ ”’ 

In fact, the main thesis of the book is the com- 
plexity and variety of the causes of children’s misconduct, 
and the danger of treating the outcome of all these causes 
in the same stereotyped ways. In his detailed study of 
some two hundred children, the author discriminates 
between no fewer than 170 conditions, all of which have 
been ‘‘ conducive to childish misconduct.’’ 

Picturesque and amusing studies of various typical 
young sinners are given, but the most stimulating part 
of the book is the tables showing the incidence of these 
various causal factors of delinquency. The two hundred 
delinquent children are compared with a control-group of 
‘* four hundred non-delinquent children of the same age, 
of the same social class, living usually in the same street 
and attending the same school.’’ Some of the results 
are startling. The death of the father does not appear 
as a more frequent condition in one group than in the 
other, but more than three times as many children have 
lost their mother in the delinquent as in the non-delin- 
quent group, and a step- (or foster) mother appears in 
15.2 per cent. of the former as against 2.2 per cent. of the 
latter groups. 

To be an only child is disastrous from the point of 
view of conduct: 12.2 ‘‘ bad’’ as against 1.7 ‘‘ good ”’ 
children are in this position. Poverty is a marked factor, 
as one would expect, in delinquency. Dr. Burt’s simple 
remedy in some cases of childish stealing is the gift of 
a little pocket money as a reward for honesty: he speaks 
positively of the effect of school meals in diminishing the 
stealing which was the direct effect of hunger. The 
illegitimate child has not nearly so good a chance of 
growing up a law-abiding citizen as the legitimate ; over- 
strict discipline and an absence of control are alike, as 
one might have foretold, causes of unrulinegs. 

The numbers of children studied are, of course, 
rather small for general conclusions. But no one can 
read this extraordinarily interesting book without a 
shudder at the thought of the rough-and-ready methods 
for dealing with the numerous and widely different moral 
ailments it describes which are all that our Courts have 





yet at disposal for curative treatment. Even the exam- 
ination which brings out their needs is not given to the 
majority of children coming before our Courts. 

A reader who merely picked out the “‘ stories ’’ of 
Dr. Burt’s book would need no further convincing that 
such an examination, with very careful schemes of train- 
ing to follow, is the only common-sense way of checking 
the young law-breaker. The history of Robert, an 
accomplished lock-picker and burglar before he was four- 
teen, whose ‘‘ cure ’’ was effected by a change of school 
(he had never properly mastered the art of reading) and 
a series of expeditions in the company of ‘‘a young 
university graduate,’’ is a case in point. Yet whilst 
Belgium can afford special institutions, half laboratory, 
half school, for carrying out, sometimes over a course 
of months, these investigations, the fate of the English 
child who comes before the Courts has to be decided on 
the superficial knowledge to be gained by a few inquiries, 
and perhaps a single interview with a medical man. 
A Government committee is now sitting to inquire into 
the whole question of the embryo criminal: when it 
reports the public will have a chance of insisting upon a 
national policy of concerted action in studying the causes 
of delinquency, and so preventing it to the uttermost. 
It is time that we realized that wastage caused by crime is 
at least as well worth studying as the ravages of tomato 
pests or the erosion of our coasts. 


8. M. F. 


MUSIC 


MOZART AT THE PROMENADE CONCERTS 


HE most attractive feature of the present season 
of Promenade Concerts has undoubtedly been the 
performance, mostly on Tuesday evenings, of 
innumerable unfamiliar and sometimes even totally un- 
known works of Mozart. Until this summer how many 
music-lovers, how many Mozart enthusiasts even, could 
say that they had ever heard or looked at such works as 
the double concerto for flute, harp, and orchestra, the 
Notturno for four orchestras with eight ‘thorns, the 
Serenata Notturna for two orchestras, the Divertimento 
for such an incredible combination as two flutes, five 
trumpets, and four drums, or that for wind instruments 
alone ; to say nothing of the many symphonies and con- 
certi which one cannot remember ever having seen on a 
programme before? Under prevailing conditions of 
rehearsal and performance it would obviously be absurd 
to expect perfect renderings of such works, but one 
cannot be sufficiently grateful to Sir Henry Wood for 
giving us an opportunity of hearing them at all. For, 
although it could hardly be said that Mozart is a neg- 
lected composer, it is certainly true that he is repre- 
sented on our programmes by a far smaller number of 
works than any other of the very great composers. While 
every one of Beethoven’s nine symphonies is constantly 
performed, only three out of Mozart’s forty-nine are in 
the ordinary orchestral repertoire. All of Beethoven’s 
five piano concerti are to be heard with tolerable fre- 
quency, but only two or three out of Mozart’s twenty- 
six. Apart from this small group of works very little 
Mozart is performed at all. This is all the more unjust 
because his greatest strength is probably to be found in 
his bewildering versatility, in his capacity for writing 
exquisite music for every conceivable combination of 
instruments. 

Although Mozart is universally accepted as one of 
the very greatest masters, it is difficult not to be some- 
what sceptical concerning the degree of intelligent appre- 
ciation with which his work meets. Most listeners, in- 
deed, approach his music in a wholly wrong spirit, and 
persist in regarding it as the product of an artless and 
innocent child of nature to whom the heights and depths 
of human experience were unknown or inaccessible. No 
greater mistake could possibly be made. It may be 
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true of his early works, but that is all. The fact of the 
matter is that the infant prodigy has eclipsed the great 
composer in the minds of most people, who are apt to 
take it for granted that because he started writing music 
at the age of four, his subsequent work is equally 
miraculous in its origin, and unrelated to psychological 
experience or mental development. It is not generally 
recognized that there is as wide a gulf between his early 
and his late work as there is between the early and late 
work of almost any other composer: that it was not until 
he was twenty-five that he started to write the music 
which was to ensure his immortality. That is early 
enough, no doubt, but not without parallel in the history 
of art. Many of the works of his boyhood are admittedly 
very beautiful, but they are remarkable more on account 
of the age of their composer than for their intrinsic quali- 
ties. Like the poems of Chatterton, they are the works 
of a charming but essentially minor singer. They are 
succeeded by a period of cynicism and disillusion. Most 
of the music which he wrote between his sixteenth and 
twenty-fifth years is brilliant, shallow, and frequently 
written with his tongue in his cheek ; and it is instructive 
to note that this phase corresponds with the most bitter 
experiences of his life, when he was subjected to the 
utmost indignity and humiliation by his patron the 
Archbishop of Salzburg, and rejected by the woman he 
loved in favour of some miserable strolling player. 

An interesting and psychologically significant 
example of the music of this period is to be found in the 
Divertimento for flutes, trumpets, and drums, already 
mentioned. When we remember that Mozart disliked 
the sound of the trumpet to such an extent that it actu- 
ally caused him physical pain, what depths of cynical 
perversity and disgust this fantastic choice of medium 
inevitably suggests! 

To an acute contemporary observer it must have seemed 
that Mozart had gone the way of all infant prodigies, and 
that nothing more was to be expected from him. And 
in a sense he would have been right. The infant prodigy 
did, indeed, die in this period of suffering and unspeak- 
able humiliation, but the composer of genius was then 
born. And if in the music of his great period we do 
not find the Promethean gesture of defiance, the 
dramatic alternations of doubt and faith, of triumph and 
despair, which we encounter in that of Beethoven, its 
serenity and tranquillity are to be regarded as the 
unquestioning acceptance not of a childlike mind, but cf 
one who has been tried and proved in fiercest fire. And 
while there is no music which seems to the undeveloped 
musical mind so direct and obvious, even to the point 
of triteness, there is nevertheless a power and subtlety 
behind the transparent surface qualities which only a 
very few are capable of appreciating. 

Indeed, an attitude of more or less contemptuous 
indifference towards Mozart is almost a necessary pre- 
liminary to a true appreciation of him. In the preface 
to his monumental ‘‘ Life of Mozart,’’ addressed to his 
friend Gustav Hartenstein, Otto Jahn writes: ‘‘ We 
coincided in our experience that at a certain stage of 
our mental development Mozart’s music had seemed cold 
and unintelligible to our restless spirits—turning to him 
in later years we were amazed alike at the wondrous 
wealth of his art, and at our former insensibility to it.’’ 
Whoever has not experienced this cannot truly under- 
stand Mozart, and by none is he less understood than 
by those people to-day who despise profundity and wor- 
ship superficiality, and seek to use him as a stalking- 
horse for combating the great art which they cannot 
even pretend to understand. 


Ceci. Gray. 


FROM ALPHA TO OMEGA 


HE ‘“‘ Chauve-Souris’’ troupe and the bland, 
irrepressible M. Balieff have returned to London 

for a six weeks’ season at the Strand Theatre. 
Since their first arrival about four years ago they have 
become more and more a popular institution, and their 
show has suffered a great deal in consequence, The 


majority of their turns are now dull, silly, or rather 
vulgar, and even those not intended to be sentimental 
are tinged with American sentimentality. Sure of a 
good reception, they continue to produce a great many 
pretty, pseudo-artistic ‘‘ tableaux,’’ and sure of his 
popularity M. Balieff exploits intolerably his facetious 
personality and his tiresome, often inaudible, broken 
English. He dominates the performance to such an ex- 
tent that a special verse about him is now introduced 
into the old song ‘‘ Malbrouck s’en va-t-en guerre.”’ 
There still remain, however, one or two excellent num- 
bers, the marionette-grand-opera ‘‘The Barber of 
Seville,’’ ‘‘ Love and Hierarchy,’’ and one or two of the 
singing items. The Wooden Soldiers are charming, but 
somehow one is a little tired of them, 


* * * 


Art exhibitions are beginning again now that the 
empty season is over, and one is struck with renewed 
depression at seeing the vast amount of work that is pro- 
duced and energy expended to so little ultimate purpose. 
One may go to four or five shows and find, among hun- 
dreds, perhaps four or five pictures belonging to the 
‘‘ passable ’’ class, and possibly one good one. At the 
St. George’s Gallery ther@ is an exhibition of ‘‘ Contem- 
porary English Water-colours’’ which contains a few 
quite pretty drawings, notably two by Mr. John Nash 
and one by Mr. Edward Wadsworth. Mr. Underwood, 
Mr. Richard Wyndham, and Mr. David Jones also have 
a certain personal quality and sensitiveness which is 
lacking in the majority of the pictures shown, but all 
their drawings are extremely slight in character. At the 
Mayor Gallery in Cork Street Miss May Guinness shows 
some two dozen pictures, of a very chic, assertive, modern 
kind, deriving largely from Braque, or sometimes from 
Picasso’s cubist period, and extremely competent in 
execution. They are singularly lacking in subtlety— 
especially the larger ones—but have a certain decorative 
value in spite of a generally harsh colour. There is a 
strange assortment of unrelated tendencies in the exhibi- 
tion of ‘‘ Pictures and Drawings by Modern Artists ’”’ at 
the French Gallery, Pall Mall. It contains a few inter- 
esting works, a very charming vase of flowers by 
Viaminck and a rather sensational ‘‘ Storm’’ by the 
same artist, an interior by Vuillard, several fairly good 
examples of Camille Pissarro, and an attractive ‘‘ Girl’s 
Head ’’ by Mr. Sickert. Mr. Neville Lewis, a South 
African artist who is exhibiting at the Leicester Gal- 
leries, has some talent and originality. His pictures 
of ‘‘ Native Life in South Africa ’’ consist almost en- 
tirely of portrait and full-figure nude studies of Zulus, 
and many of them have considerable merit. His paint- 
ing is serious and solid, and he has a strong sense of 
design. There is also here an exhibition of so-called 
“‘ Portrait Interiors ’’ by Sir John Lavery—pictures of 
society ladies sitting in distant corners of their drawing- 
rooms or bedrooms. It is difficult to see the point of 
these ; they have neither artistic interest as pictvres nor 
the recognizability of the usual fashionable portrait. 


* * * 


Early this year the Backhouse Quartet (well known 
at the Wigmore Hall) made up its mind to give a series 
of concerts, not for the fashionable crowd, but for 
students and music lovers who cannot afford ordinary 
concert prices. This autumn they are repeating the 
experiment at 15, Gordon Square, W.C., beginning on 
Thursday, October 15th, and every Thursday following: 
the tickets, to be had at the door, are priced at one 
shilling and twopence each, including tax. The quartet 
started last time with a casual audience which, dropping 
in for once, out of curiosity, never missed another Thurs- 
day as long as the series lasted. It remained a little 
audience of ‘‘ the faithful ’’ because advertisement did 
not come into the scheme. And yet there must be many 
Londoners who would be glad to know! For their sakes 
it may be stated that the concerts begin at 8.30, that all 
the classical composers will have places in the pro- 
grammes, that modern music will be heard, quartets by 
Delius for example, and that the concerts are quite in- 
formal and last just the right time, an hour and a half 
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Better eavesdroppings, kid- 
nappings, fights and escapes 
Conrad never devised. The 
conversations have that 
atmosphere of whispering 
expectancy in which Conrad 
excelled. 
J C. Seurrein The Observer. 


A fine performance. 
Evening Standard. 


One has to admire the sub- 
tlety with which the power 
of reminiscence is employed 
to inspire and colour senti- 
ment. ‘Birmingham Post. 


A fine piece of work. 
Manchester Guardian, 


The atmosphere ot under- 

ground plotting and of queer 

mystery is presented with 

Conrad’s extraordinary power. 
Daily Mail. 
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A Brilliant Study 
Dostoevsky 


By ANDRE GIDE. 
Small Demy 8vo. 6s. net. 
‘*T can recall no other critical work,” 
says ARNOLD BENNETT, in his Intro- 
duction, “ which so cogently justifies 
and so securely establishes its subject.” 
Prospectus Post Free. 


British Flora 


By GASTON BONNIER. 

F’cap 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
This work is a translation and adap- 
tation to British conditions of Gaston 
Bonnier’s La Nouvelle Flore du Nord 
de la France et de la Belgigue. Special 
features of the book include over 2000 
text figures, a general Key, illustrated, 
and immediately followed by illustrated 
Keys to the natural orders; a fully 
illustrated glossary; and a simple text. 

Prospectus Post Free. 


English Satire 
and Satirists 


By Pror. H. WALKER, M.A., LL.D., 
D.Litt., Professor of English Litera- 
ture, St. David’s College, Lampeter. 
A New Volume in ‘* The Channels of 
English Literature ” Series. Prospec- 
tus of other 7 Volumes Post Free. 
Large Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


City, Sea 
and Countryside 


Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 

A charming book of Verse by 
ARTHUR L. SALMON. 
Prospectus Post Free. 





AUTUMM LIST POST FREE, 





In the sky of modern literature, jor all 

its myriad stars, there are some the 

passing of which is a loss to all the 
world. 
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Never had his touch been 
surer or his atmosphere more 
pregnan: with the suggestion 
of mystery. Daily Telegraph. 


Superb. Couniry Life, 


In it the modern master of 
romance has set a great stage, 
with whose figures, hurrying 
towards some invisible event, 
our imaginations can play for 
ever, Daily News, 


A glorious fragment, 
Sunday Times. 


The purest essence of 
romance. Times, 


An unfinished, yet a perfect 

and a characteristic fragment 

ofa master hand, Westminster 
Gazette, 
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INTERNATIONAL 
MUSIC SERIES 


Edited by Dr. A, EAGLEFIELD-HULL 
Three New Volumes 


Robert Schumann 


Square Demy 8vo. tos. 6d. net. 
By FREDERICK NIECKS. This work 
offers the most minute and exhaustive 
record of Schumann’s character and the 
development of his genius that has yet 
appeared. A full list of Schumann’s 
works is appended, with a note on 

Schumanntana. 


Beethoven 


Square Demy 8vo. tos. 6d. net. 
By Paut BEKKER. Translated from the 
German. The first part of this book, 
by the leading musical journalist in 
Germany,: deals with Beethoven the 
man, and in the later part the author 
discusses and analyses in detail th 
Symphonies, Sonatas, Chamber Music, 

Operas and Songs. 


The Problems. 
of Modern Music 


Square Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 
Translated from the German of Prof. 
ADOLF WEISSMANN, with an Introduc- 
tion by Epwarp J. Dent, M.A., and 
g Portraits of Modern Composers, The 
author discusses the music which our 
presemt-day literature has produced in 
all parts of the world as a living factor, 

rather than as a literature. 








The Supreme Biography 


Boswell’s Life 
of Johnson 


3 Vols. Demy 8vo. £1 2s. 6d. net. 


Edited by ARNOLD GLOVER. Introduc- 
tion by AUSTIN DOBSON. Illustrated 
with 20 Photogravure Portraits and 
nearly 100 Line Drawings by HERBERT 
RaltTOn. Prospectus Post Free. 


The 
Autobiography 
of Richard Baxter 


Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
Edited with Introduction and Notes 
by the Rev. J. M. Lioyp Tuomas. 
Baxter’s great historical folio of 1696 
Religuie Baxterianea, abridged. Con- 
taining many portraits and an epilogue 
tracing the Puritan leader’s stormy 
career through the Commonwealth to 
the time of his death. Prospectus Post 
Free. 


Ruysbroeck 
the Admirable 


Square Demy 8vo. 1as. 6d. net. 
By A. WAUTIER D’AYGALLIERS. 


Authorised Translation by Frep Rotu- 

WELL. This work on the greatest of 

the Flemish mystics forms an important 

contribution to the history of Philoso- 
phy. Prospectus Post Free. 
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A NEW BOOK BY MR. JOHN OXENHAM. 


THE HIDDEN YEARS 
By JOHN OXENHAM. Crown 8vo. 5S. net. 
An imaginative Life of Christ from Early Boyhood 
to Maturity. 


THE SQUARE PEG: A Novel 
By PHILIP MACER-WRIGHT, Author of ‘ Purple 
Hours.’”’ Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
“A very attractive story.”—Westminster Gazette. 


HENRY MONTAGU BUTLER, 
Master of Trinity College, Cambridge, 1886-1918. 
A Memoir by his son, J. R. M. Butler. With 8 Illus- 
trations. 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 














New Edition, Revised and Enlarged 1925. 


THESAURUS OF ENGLISH WORDS 
AND PHRASES 


Classified and Arranged so as to Facilitate the Expres- 
sion of Ideas and Assist in Literary Composition. 

By PETER MARK ROGET, M.D., F.R.S. 

New Edition by SAMUEL ROMILLY ROGET. 
With Frontispiece. 8vo. 78. 6d. net. 


THE MERRY PIPER 


Or, The Magical Trip of the Sugar Bowl Ship. 
Written and Illustrated by HAROLD GAZE. 
With 8 coloured Plates, and many Illustrations in 
black and white. F’cap. 4to. 7s. 6d. net. 
This is a story of two children who, with their uncle, 
undergo many surprising adventures in Fairyland. 


SELECTIONS FROM GIBBON’S DECLINE 
AND FALL OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE 


By H. G. RAWLINSON, I.E.S., and W. N. U. 
DUNLOP, I.C.S. With Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo. : 


THE HUMAN FACTOR IN BUSINESS 
By B. SEEBOHM ROWNTREE. 
Second Edition. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 
Paper covers, 28. 6d. net. Cloth, 48. 6d. net. 


RELIGION, COMMERCE, LIBERTY: A Record 
of a Time of Storm & Change, 1683-1793 


By J. W. JEUDWINE, LL.B. (Camb.), F.R.Hist.S. 
With 4 Maps, Geographical and other Indexes. 
8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


SUPERSTITION OR RATIONALITY IN 
ACTION FOR PEACE 


Arguments against Founding a World Peace on the 
Common Sense of Justice. A Criticism of Juris- 
prudence. By Professor A. V. LUNDSTEDT, LL.D. 
8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


INTERNATIONAL LAW IN ANCIENT INDIA 


By Professor S. V. VISWANATHA, M.A., Trichino- 
poly, India. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


LUTHER AND THE REFORMATION 
By JAMES MACKINNON, Ph.D., D.D. 
Vol. I. Early Life and Religious Development to 
1517. 8vo. 16s. net. 


THE APPROACH TO CHRISTIANITY 
By the Rev. E. G. SELWYN, B.D. 
8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


THE NON-RATIONAL CHARACTER of FAITH 


By the Rev. E. E. THOMAS, M.A., D. Litt. 
8vo. 68. net 


THE MASTER AND HIS FRIENDS 


A Story of the Life of opr Lord Jesus Christ for 
Young People. 

By the Rev. H. A. WILSON, M.A., Rector of Chel- 
tenham With Coloured Frontispiece. 
Crown 8vo. 
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Edward Arnold & Co.’s List 


New Fiction 7s. 6d. net each 
THE WAYS OF JUNE. By H. Herman Cuitton, 
author of ‘‘ The Mind of Mark.” 
AMANDA LIGHTFOOT. By GertrupE 
author of ‘‘ The Painted Castle,’’ etc. 
BEAR-LEADERS. By Doxorny Rawson. 
SHEPHERD EASTON'S DAUGHTER. By Many J. 
H. SKRINE. (sth Impression.) 
TACK SHIP! By Lieut. Mark BENNETT, R.N.R. 
Stirring yarns of the sea. 
FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 
YOUNG JAMES. By EveEtyn Suarp, author of ‘‘ The 
Youngest Girl in the School,” etc. 
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A New Book by the Provost of Eton 


A WARNING TO THE CURIOUS 
and other Ghost Stories, 
By Dr. M. R. JAMES. 
Author of ‘‘ Ghost Stories of an Antiquary,” etc. 58. net 
A Book of “ Cood Stories ” 


TELL ME ANOTHER 


By the MARQUESS OF ABERDEEN & TEMAIR, K.T. 
7s. 6d. net 





The New Everest Volume 


THE FIGHT FOR EVEREST, 1924 


By Lirut.-CoL. E. F. NORTON, D.S.O. 
and other members of the Expedition. 
With 8 coloured plates, 24 other full-page illustrations, and 
a new map containing the latest information. 
Medium 8vo. 25s. net [Nov. 





A SPEAKER'S COMMENTARIES. _ ,y 
the Right Hon. James Witt1amM LowrTHeR, Viscount 
Utiswater, G.C.B., LL.D., D.C.L., Speaker of the 
_ House of Commons, 1905-1921. 

2 Vols. With Illustrations. 36s. net 


SOCIAL AND DIPLOMATIC MEMORIES 
1902-1919. By the Right Hon. Sir J. ReNNett Ropp, 
oa 3 21s. net 


SEVENTY SUMMERS. By POULTNEY BIGELOW. 


Hon. Member of the Faculty, Ecole Coloniale, Paris, 
etc. 2 Vols. 32s. net 


FROM HALL-BOY TO HOUSE-STEWARD. 
By WILLIAM LANCELEY. Formerly in the Service of the 
Earl Roberts, H.R.H. The Duke of Connaught, etc. 

With Portrait. 10s. 6d. net 


COUNTRY HOMESPUN. 


By CAROLINE MARRIAGE (‘‘ Countrywoman ”’). Crown 
8vo. 7s. 6d. net 


HISTORY OF IRELAND, 1789-1924. 
By the Right Hon. Sir James O’Connor, K.C., Lord 
Justice of Appeal in Ireland, 1918-1924. 

2 Vols. 


36s. net 


THE DIPLOMATIC RELATIONS OF 
GREAT BRITAIN AND THE UNITED 


STATES. By R. B. Mowat, M.A., Fellow of Corpus 
Christi College, Oxford. Author of “ A History of 
European Diplomacy, 1815-1914,”’ etc. 16s. net 


THE FOREIGN EXCHANGE MARKET. 
A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON POST-WAR FOREIGN 
EXCHANGE. By Hucu F. R. MILLER, B.A. (Econ.), 
Cantab. 8s. 6d. net 


A HANDSOME REPRINT OF THE FAMOUS SPORTING BOOK 


THE LIFE OF JOHN MYTTON, ESQ. 


OF HALSTON, SHROPSHIRE 
By NIMROD. 
With 18 Coloured Plates by Henry Alken and T. J. Rawlins 
Crown 4to. 21s. net 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD & CO. Maddox St. W.1 
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With regard to my note on the Lane pictures, my 
Irish correspondent writes :— 


“You make a statement affecting a matter which 
is not likely to be touched on in the Commission’s 
Report, and which ought to be cleared up. You say, 
‘Most of the pictures which are not hung have been 
deliberately relegated to the cellars because they are 
not genuine, e¢.g., the best authorities agree that ‘“‘ The 
Snow Storm ’’ is a sham.’ Do you mean by ‘a sham’ 
that ‘ The Snow Storm ’ is merely not a Courbet? I am 
certain that Sir Hugh Lane did not buy it for its 
label. He had the sense of a fine picture, independent 
of its label, more than any ‘ best authority ’ one knows 
of. His record is there to show. To judge from photo- 
graphs, which is all one can do as long as it remains 
unhung, ‘The Snow Storm’ is, at the very least, a 
finer picture than the majority of the landscapes in the 
Tate Gallery. I note that you do not defend the rele- 
gation of the Puvis ‘ Beheading of St. John the Baptist ’ 
to the cellars. You say, ‘It is not correct that London 
is well off in modern French pictures.’ On reflection 
I realize that London is even better off for modern 
French pictures than I thought. Your public galleries 
own not only other great pictures by the leading 
painters represented in the Lane Bequest, Ingres, 
Manet, Renoir, Degas, &c., but also pictures by Dela- 
croix, Gauguin, Van Gogh, and others not represented 
in it at all.” 


I used the word “sham ”’ in its right sense—a picture 
“pretending to be something that it is not ’’ (wide the 
Oxford Dictionary). 


* * * 


The British Institute of Philosophical Studies has 
arranged a particularly interesting series of lectures for 
the session October to January. The courses consist, in 
most cases, of twenty lectures. Mr. Bertrand Russell is 
lecturing on ‘‘ Problems of Philosophy,’’ from Plato to 
Kant; Mr. Harold Laski on ‘‘ Present Tendencies in 
Political Theory ’’; Professor T. H. Pear on ‘‘ Psycho- 
logy ’’; Professor Leonard J. Russell on ‘‘ Science and 
Philosophy: the Conception of Matter ’’ ; and Professor 
James Johnstone on ‘ Life and Mind.’’ Further 
information can be obtained from the Institute, 
88, Kingsway. 


* * * 


The Greek Play Society is another new play-pro- 
ducing society which deserves a welcome. Miss Sybil 
Thorndike, Mr. J. T. Sheppard, and Mr. ‘‘ Eddy ”’ 
Marsh are on the Committee of Management. The first 
play to be given will be the ‘‘ Gidipus Tyrannus’’ in 
Mr. Sheppard’s translation. This will be followed by 
the ‘‘ Gidipus at Colonus’’ and ‘‘ The Frogs.’’ Mr. 
Sheppard seems to be carrying his Committee well ‘‘ back 
to Aischylus,’’ for not only are all the actors to be men, 
but they will wear masks. 


* 


The list of plays to be performed during the season 
1925-26 by the Incorporated Stage Society is a good one. 
In November Ibsen’s ‘‘ Brand’’ will be given, in 
January James Joyce’s ‘‘ Exiles,’’ and the later produc- 
tions will be Chekhov’s ‘‘ Ivanov’’ and Fernand 
Crommelynck’s ‘‘ Le Cocu Magnifique.’’ 

* * * 


Another series of Mr. Robert Mayer’s Orchestral 
Concerts for Children begins to-day at the Central Hall, 
Westminster. They are, as usual, under the direction of 
Dr. Malcolm Sargent. The two previous series have 
been a great success, and there is no doubt that the con- 
certs are not only of educational value, but are also a 
source of real delight to a large number of children. 
Mr. Mayer has a distinguished list of soloists for the new 
series, including Miss Harriet Cohen, Mr. Harold 
Samuel, Mr. Albert Sammons, Mr. Léon Goossens, Miss 
Beatrice Harrison, Mr. Gilbert Barton, and Dr. John E. 
Borland. An interesting new feature will be that one 
or two movements from each of Beethoven’s Symphonies 


will be given in their chronological order at each concert. 

The programme of the first concert gives a good idea of 

the scope of the series; it consists of Byrd’s Fantasy for 

Strings, the first and last movements of Mendelssohn’s 

Violin Concerto, Andante from Beethoven’s Second 

Symphony, and the Overture to Weber’s ‘‘ Oberon.”’ 

* % * 

The series of musical recitals at the new Chenil 
Galleries which begins this month is an interesting ex- 
periment. They are to be given fortnightly, beginning 
on October 13th, and the subscription to the series is 
one guinea. The performers include Dorothy Silk, Sybil 
Cropper, John Goss, and Mark Raphael. Mr. John Bar- 
birolli has formed a new Chamber Orchestra, to be called 
the Chenil Chamber Orchestra, which is to give a series 
of four recitals, of which the first will be on October 
16th, at the same galleries. 

* * * 

Things to see or hear in the coming week :— 
Saturday, October 10.—Orchestral Concert for Chil- 

dren, at 11, at Central Hall. 

Virtuoso String Quartet, at 3, at Wigmore Hall. 

Exhibition of Etchings by Miss Sylvia Gosse at 

Messrs. Colnaghi’s. 

Sunday, October 11.—Webster’s ‘‘ The White Devil,”’ 
Renaissance Theatre, at the New Scala. 

Professor Ernest Barker on ‘‘ East and West in 

History,’’ at 5, at Indian Students’ Union. 
Monday, October 12.—Edith Fehr, dramatic recital, at 

8.15, at Aolian Hall. 

Catherine Stewart, Song Recital, at 8.15, at Wig- 

more Hall. 

Friday, October 16.—Professor Tancred Borenius on 
“* Early Christian Art,’’ at 5, at University College, 
Gower Street. 

Riddell Hunter, Song Recital, at 8.15, at Wigmore 

Hall. 

Omicron. 


A STATELY EXTERIOR 


THE tenant absent (Scutcheon Hall is let 
To Transatlantic opulence by a lord 
Whose peerage pedigree adorns Debrett 
With ancestries armorial and historic), 
Discreetly I arrive to pace the sward 
And ruminate, in unperturbed accord, 
With mind appropriately metaphoric. 


First let me praise the augustly planned approach 
Whose vista, narrowing from wide walls of yew, 
Needs nothing but a Queen Anne Period coach 
(Plus absence of humanities like dew) 

To give the prospect semblance of a print 

In elegant autumnal aquatint. 

Next let my gaze communicate its pean 
Brainward, and glorify the Jacobean 
Rose-brickwork backed by dense arboreal green,— 
The faded pink fagade, that nectarine 

Of pre-taxation Rent-roll style-stability 

Planned for an impermutable nobility. 


So far, so good. But wherefore its existence 

In these dispalaced days? What mortals dare 

House their domestic problems in so fair 

A setting? .. . Silence. . . Then from foliaged distance 
Some Tennysonian ring-dove calmly coos ; 

A gardener clicks his shears beyond the yews; 
Red-admirals and Painted-ladies bask 

And float along the dahlia-brightened border ; 
Sunshine performs its horticultural task ; 

And ripened figs harbour the wasp-marauder. 


Take Yussur Horr. 
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THE WORLD OF BOOKS 


THE HARVEST OF AUTUMN 


CAREFUL reading of the publishers’ lists of 
books to be published this autumn leaves me 
with certain definite impressions, which may or 
may not reflect facts. I should say that the total 
number of books is about up to the average of recent 
years—if anything, perhaps a little below it. Book pro- 
duction, as in the case of so many industries, tends to 
become a large-scale industry; at any rate, the lists of 
the large publishers seem to become larger and those of 
the small publishers smaller. The harvest this year is 
an early one—that is to say, a tremendously heavy crop 
of books has already been published. As to quality, I 
feel like the farmer who looks over his fields in August 
and tries to estimate what his crop will be before it has 
been carried and threshed. Who can say whether half 
a dozen masterpieces will not be discovered in these lists, 
under known or unknown names, before Christmas? I 
hope they will, but I cannot pretend at present to be 
able to spot the winners among the dark horses. The 
quality, like the quantity, seems to me average. And 
now—with a good deal of hesitation over the haphazard 
and arbitrary method of selection—I will give a list of 
some of the books which seem to me of particular 
interest. 
” * * 
In fiction I find that my list is smaller than usual. 
‘* Christina Alberta’s Father,’’ by Mr. Wells (Cape), I 
have already read, and I have expressed a high opinion 
of it on this page. I have heard good accounts of Mr. 
David Garnett’s new novel ‘‘ The Sailor’s Return ”’ 
(Chatto & Windus), and of ‘‘ The Informer,’ by Liam 
O’Flaherty (Cape). It is good news that the second 
volume of ‘‘ The Tale of Genji,’? by Lady Murasaki, 
translated by Mr. Waley, is to be published under the 
title ‘‘ The Sacred Tree ’’ (Allen & Unwin). I shall look 
forward with interest to ‘‘ Cloud Cuckoo Land,’”’ by 
Naomi Mitchison (Cape). Other books which should be 
noted are: ‘‘ Suspense,’’ by Joseph Conrad (Dent) ; 
“‘ Tales of the Long Bow,’’ by G. K. Chesterton (Cas- 
sell); ‘‘ Mockery Gap,’’ by T. F. Powys (Chatto & 
Windus); ‘‘ A Moment of Time,’’ by Richard Hughes 
(Chatto & Windus) ; ‘‘ Broomsticks and Other Stories,”’ 
by Walter de la Mare (Constable); ‘‘ Odtaa, or Change 
for Threepence,’’ by John Masefield (Heinemann); 
““ Cats’ Cradle,’’ by Maurice Baring (Heinemann) ; 
“ Turbott Wolfe,’”’ by William Plomer (Hqgarth Press) ; 
“The Whole Story,’’ by Princess Sthesee Ciahthiemea) ; 
“Portrait of a Man with Red Hair,” by Hugh Wal- 
pole (Macmillan); ‘‘ Simonetta Perkins,’’ by L. P. 
Hartley (Putnam). 
* 
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In biography the list is simply enormous, and bere, 
I think, the general level of interest is high. It is, how- 
ever, extremely difficult to make any selection which is 
reasonably fair. I am glad to see that Mr. John Beres- 
ford is editing a second volume of ‘‘ The Diary of a 
Country Parson ’’ (Oxford University Press). ‘‘ The 
First Napoleon: Some Unpublished Documents from the 
Bowood Papers,’’ edited by the Earl of Kerry (Con- 
stable), and “ The Later Correspondence of Lord John 
Russell,’’ edited by G. P. Gooch (Longmans), are both 
important books. So is ‘‘ The Correspondence of Samuel 
Pepys, 1679-1703,” edited by J. R. Tanner (Bell). 
Among contemporary political biographies the most in- 
teresting is Viscount Grey’s ‘‘ Twenty-five Years, 1892- 
1916 ’’ (Hodder & Stoughton). Among other books to 
be noted are: ‘‘ Letters on Literature,’’ by ‘Anton 
Chekhov (Bles) ; ‘“‘ The (Official) Life of Benito Musso- 
lini,’ by Margherita G. Sarfatti (Butterworth) ; ‘‘ The 
Life and Letters of W. T. Stead ’’ (Cape); ‘‘ The Diary 
of Princess Lieven’’ (Cape); ‘‘ The Letters of Anton 
Pavlovitch Tchehov to Olga Knipper’’ (Chatto & 
Windus); ‘“‘ The Memoirs of Raymond Poincaré ”’ 
(Heinemann) ; ‘‘ J 
Jessie Conrad (Heinemann) ; ‘‘ A’ New Series of Intimate 
Biographies ’’ (Cobbett, Savonarola, Stevenson, and 


oseph Conrad as I Knew Him,” by 


BOOKS 


Napoleon), by G. K. Chesterton (Hodder & Stoughton) ; 
‘‘ Disraeli: the Alien Patriot,’’ by E. T. Raymond 
(Hodder & Stoughton); ‘‘ Reminiscences of a Student’s 
Life,’’ by Jane E. Harrison (Hogarth Press); ‘“‘ The 
Confessions of a Capitalist,’’ by Sir Ernest Benn 
(Hutchinson); ‘‘ Disraeli and Gladstone,’’ by D. C. 
Somervell (Jarrolds); ‘‘ The Fugger News-Letters: 
Second Series ’’ (Lane) ; ‘“‘ Henry Montagu Butler,’’ by 
J. R. M. Butler (Longmans); ‘‘ Letters of Sir Walter 
Raleigh ’’ (Methuen) ; ‘‘ More Changes, More Chances,”’ 
by H. W. Nevinson (Nisbet); ‘‘ Essays in Biography,” 
by Bonamy Dobrée (Oxford Hines Press); ‘‘ The 
Life of Racine,’”’ by Mary Duclaux (Fisher Unwin). 
*x * * 

In criticism ‘‘ Dostoevsky,’’ by André Gide (Dent), 
is interesting. Then there are ‘‘ Collected Essays of 
W. P. Ker ” (Macmillan), ‘‘ French Studies and Re- 
views,’’ by Richard Aldington (Allen & Unwin), ‘‘ Keats 
and Shakespeare,’’ by J. Middleton Murry (Oxford 
University Press), and ‘‘ The Writing of Fiction,’’ by 
Edith Wharton (Scribner). ‘‘ Shakespeare: a Survey,’ 
by E. K. Chambers (Sidgwick & Jackson), ‘‘ The Story 
of the ‘Old Vic’,’’ by Lilian Baylis and Cicely Hamil- 
ton (Cape), and ‘‘ British Drama,’’ by Allardyce Nicoll 
(Harrap), are also books which deserve to be noted. 
Among educational books there are two which ought to 
be of interest: ‘‘ Our Public Elementary Schools,’’ by 
Sir Michael Sadler (Butterworth), and ‘‘ Spiritual 
Values in Adult Education,’’ by Basil Yeaxlee (Oxford 
University Press). 

* * 7” 

Under ‘History ’’ there are several important 
books: ‘‘ The Cambridge Ancient History, Vol. III.” 
and “ The Cambridge Medieval History,’’ Vol. V. (Cam- 
bridge University Press); ‘‘ History of Ireland, 1798- 
1924,’’ by Sir James O’Connor (Arnold) ; ‘‘ The Pioneers 
of the French Revolution,’’ by M. Roustan (Benn); 
‘“‘ The Other Side of the Medal,’’ by E. J. Thompson 
(Hogarth Press); ‘‘ The Rise of Modern Industry,’’ by 
J. L. and Barbara Hammond (Methuen); ‘‘ Mr. 
Secretary Walsingham and the Policy of Queen Eliza- 
beth,’’ by Conyers Read (Oxford University Press) ; 
‘“‘ Mesopotamia,’’ by Prof, L, Delaporte (Routledge). 
In the section in which history merges into politics or 
becomes either sociology or economics we have: ‘‘ Inter- 
national Anarchy,’’ by G. Lowes Dickinson (Allen & 
Unwin); ‘‘ Free Thought in the Social Sciences,’ by 
J. A. Hobson (Allen & Unwin); ‘‘ England’s Green and 
Pleasant Land’’ (Cape); ‘‘ Unemployment: its Causes 
and Cure,’’ by J. L. F. Vogel (Chapman & Hall) ; ‘‘ The 
Peril of the White,’’ by Sir L. Chiozza Money (Collins) ; 
“‘ Tke Intelligent Woman’s Guide to Capitalism and 
Socialism,’’ by Bernard Shaw (Constable) ; ‘‘ The Social 
Significance of the Death Duties,’ by Professor Rignano 
(Noel Douglas); ‘‘ Financial Reconstruction in Eng- 
land, 1815-1822,” by A. W. Acworth (King); 
‘“‘ A Short History of the British Working-Class Move- 
ment, 1789-1925,”’ by G. D. H. Cole (Labour Publishing 
Co.); ‘‘ The Economic Problem,” by R. G. Hawtrey 
(Longmans) ; ‘‘ Memorials of Alfred Marshall: Collected 
Papers ” (Macmillan); ‘‘ Religion and the Rise of 
Capitalism,’’ by R. H. Tawney (Murray) ; ‘‘ The History 
of Witchcraft,’’ by Montague Summers (Routledge) ; 
“‘ Fundamental Thoughts in Economics,’”’ by G. Cassel 
(Fisher Unwin); ‘“‘ Germany’s Industrial Revival,’ by 
Sir Philip Dawson (Williams & Norgate). 

— 


* * 


I have left myself no space to deal with other 
sections, but there are one or two new editions which 
deserve mention: ‘‘ Fonthill Edition of William Beck- 
ford ’? (Guy Chapman); ‘‘ The Novels of Henry Field- 
ing,” and ‘‘ The Novels of Tobias Smollett ’’ (Oxford: 
Blackwell) ; and ‘‘ The Works of the Earl of Rochester,’’ 
and Burton’s “ Anatomy of Melancholy ’’ (Nonesuch 
Press). 

LeonaRD Wootr. 
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AN_ IDEAL 
CIRCULATING LIBRARY 


THE TIMES BOOK CLUB 


DELIVERY BY MOTOR 





Books from the Circulating Library 
are now delivered to subscribers by 
motor, in London twice daily, in the 
suburbs daily, and to more distant 
points twice a week. 


Every book you want to read can be obtained 
through the Circulating Library of The Times 
Book Club. And just when you want to read 
it. There is no waiting for a book that does 
not happen to be on the shelves when you ask 
for it. The unique feature of this Library is 
that, with a few special exceptions mentioned 
in the Prospectus, any book not on the Library 
shelves when you ask for it will be specially 


bought for you from the Publishers. 











How near to perfection this Book Lending 
Service is may be judged from the following 
testimonials, all received during the past few 
months :— 


** I consider your Library and all your arrangements 
so absolutely perfect that 1 have never come across any 
library to equal it. I cannot say more.” 


@ 


““T have belonged to a good many libraries in my 
life, but I have never belonged to any as good as ‘ The 
Times.’ They have always sent me the books | asked 
for.” 


@ 


‘“T have had the greatest satisfaction from your 
Library, and have never before found an organisation 
equal to your Guaranteed system. I have had great 
pleasure in recommending it to my friends, as I con- 
sider The ‘Times Library the best I have ever 
subscribed to.’’ 


& 


“*T think your service really is wonderful.” 


@ 


‘*T wish to tell you that I have been delighted with 
my first year of membership of your subscription 
library. ‘The books have been so prompt in coming ; 
I have hardly ever had to wait for one that I wanted. 
I should like you to know how satisfied I have been.”’ 


~~ 
Write for Rates and Conditions of Subscription to the 
Librarian, 


THE TIMES BOOK CLUB 


42, Wigmore Street, W.1. 











| The Works of 


R. L. Stevenson 
LOTHIAN EDITION. 





Large Crown 8vo. Price 3/6 net a volume. 
An Edition de Luxe at a moderate price for every book-lover, 


Volumes Now Ready 
TREASURE ISLAND 
FAMILIAR STUDIES OF MEN 


AND BOOKS 
KIDNAPPED 
CATRIONA 


Ready November 2nd 

THE BLACK ARROW 

THE MASTER OF BALLANTRAE 
VIRGINIBUS PUERISQUE 


Ready December Ist 
WEIR OF HERMISTON 


DR. JEKYLL AND MR. HYDE 
(including FABLES and JOHN NICHOLSON) 


The size of the volumes is large crown Svo. 
They are bound in red cioth with real gold 
lettering, gilt top,and head band. A wniform 
type is used throughout, and the volumes are 
sold separately. The LothianEdition o/ Stev- 
enson, printed on beautiful, specially made 
ptper, with wide margins, is one of the best 
ever published. The type is so delightful thot 
the moment you open the books you want to 
begin to read. 


Ask Your Beokseller to Show You One o! These Beautiful 


Velumes. 


‘*A Great Novel.’’— Observer. 


RACHEL MARR | 


By MORLEY ROBERTS 


Price 7/6 net 


Observer,—‘‘ A great novel . , . Every character lives and 
breathes . . . ‘Rachel Marr’ is a giant among novels 
—one to buy, and read, and read again.” 

Times Literary Supplement—*‘Beyond all question a very 
netable bock . . .”’ 

Sunday Times.— It is impossible not to be caught up in the 
glamour of it all. One’s heart goes out to Rachel... in 
Penrose you have one of the great figures of comedy.” 

Daily Chronicle.—“ A masterpiece.” 

Daily News,—“A great novel.” 








Crowa 8vo. 


A Masterpiece. 


| ON THE FACE oF tae WATERS | 


By FLORA ANNIE STEEL 


Price 3/6 net 


Edition after edition has been Cpa of this truly great 
Anglo-Indian story. It should be placed on your shelf 
of modern masterpieces of fiction, 








New Impression 











GVE6L6IGH NASH & GRAYSON, Ltd. 











| 148, STRAND, LONDON. 
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REVIEWS 


CONCERNING THOREAU 


Henry Thoreau. By Léon BAZALGRTTE. 
the French by VAN Wyck Brooks. (Cape. 


Translated from 
12s. 6d.) 


Tus is the English edition of the American translation of 
a French book abouf an eminent American. The tempta- 
tion is to add another link to the chain by claiming Thoreau 
as one of the authentic progeny of Jean Jacques Rousseau. 
As a matter of fact Rousseau’s knowledge and love of Nature, 
compared with Thoreau’s, were superficial, declamatory, and 
false. We tend to attribute most of the nineteenth-century 
worshippers of Nature to the example of Rousseau, but this 
is only true of the literary and Romantic Nature- 
worshippers, though writers so dissimilar as Shelley and 
Peacock were both obviously Rousseauites. The American 
sort is different and more attractive. There is a very great 
gap between the heated eloquence of the erotic Swiss genius 
and the calm note-books of these cool-blooded, leisurely 
frontiersmen. Thoreau did not chew, but one can see the 
quid moving slowly from cheek to cheek as he uttered a 
long-drawn “considerably "’ or gave out some crushingly 
apt quotation from Homer. After ‘“‘ Walden,” Gilbert White 
is tame and Richard Jefferies unnecessarily hectic. Thoreau 
was very different from our eighteenth-century virtuoso and 
nineteenth-century sentimentalist. He was a genuine soli- 
tary, one of those who truly loved “ green haunts and loneli- 
ness.” He is like Fenimore Cooper's Deerslayer, but born 
a generation or so too late, and prevented from pioneering 
further West by a classical education. From a literary point 
of view “Walden”? and “Excursions” come between 
“ Society and Solitude ’’ and “ Democratic Vistas.’’ Thoreau 
is obviously not Emerson’s equal as a thinker and writer, 
but he had a more intimate, direct love of Nature; and 
Thoreau’s was a richer, more thoughtful, more trained mind 
than Whitman’s. On the other hand, though love of Nature 
and of the pioneering life is strong in many of the great 
Americans who are not markedly eccentric, Thoreau was 
undoubtedly a crank; not a crank because he despised 
money and artificial distinctions and hated the encumbrance 
of possessions (which was fine), but because innate puritanism 
made him indulge in too many observances and prohibitions. 
Emerson delivered a crushing blow when he remarked that 
Thoreau never married, lived alone, never went to church, 
never voted, refused to pay his taxes, never ate meat, never 
drank wine, never used tobacco, and never trapped or shot. 
The result of these excesses was that he died at forty-five. 
So hard is it for even the best of men to observe the golden 
rule of “ Nothing in excess ’’—not even abstinence. 

To read M. Bazalgette’s book is not a wholly pleasant 
experience for anyone who respects Thoreau, who admires 
his independence, his serenity, his homely dignity, the 
complete absence in him of anything petty, menial, senti- 
mental, anything approaching humbug. Mr. Brooks has 
done his best to mend matters and his version is certainly 
an improvement on the original, but even so the result is 
not very sympathetic. A book about Thoreau should be 
masculine, stoical, and straightforward. Like so many con- 
temporary critics, M. Bazalgette writes a novel about his 
subject and gives the result to the world as criticism and 
biography. Unless clear limits are set to both criticism and 
biography, there can be no end to the fantastic (or otherwise) 
interpretations of eminent writers ; at this rate we shall all 
come to make Shakespeare in our own image, write a novel 
about it, and then engage in polemics with all the other 
contradicting Shakespeareans. The French are in general 
hostile to these irrelevancies ; at least, the volumes in the 
“Grands Ecrivains Frangais” series are very nearly models 
in the art of sticking to the biographical and critical point. 
But when a Frenchman goes astray he seems to go astray 
badly and to lose all the clarity of thought, precision of 
expression, nicety of taste we attribute to those trained in 
the French intellectual tradition. M. Bazalgette (who. is 
connected with the sentimental school of M. Vildrac and 
M. Duhamel) adds to his discursiveness a sentimental habit 
of mind and a trick of addressing his remarks to the shade 
of the lamented Thoreau, or rather to an abstract personage 
representing Thoreau at various stages of his life. Scarcely 
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is Thoreau born when M. Bazalgette thus addresses the 
baby : 

‘* Little chick, born by chance on an out-of-the-way 
farm, where your grandfather died in a big house on the 
town square, are you as poor as all that at the moment when 
you are cast upon this earth where he, the old privateer 
li.e., Thoreau’s grandfather], has been resting for sixteen 
years? .. . your father is a fine, sturdy fellow, serious and 
kind-hearted, who is doing his best to make his long way’ 
with his three little children. If he had not developed into 
a great commercial strategist, fate has made up for it by giv- 
ing him a superior wife. A very good thing, for your arrival 
in the world has not improved their fortune.”’ 


If the reader can endure apostrophes of this sort and a 
“considerable amount” of gush over “Henry” and the 
American scene, and can persevere with M. Bazalgette’s 
book, there will be a certain residuum for him—if he has 
not read Thoreau. M. Bazalgette has read Thoreau with 
attention and appreciation. The better parts of his book 
are often a clever mosaic of Thoreau’s own words set in the 
soft wax of M. Bazalgette’s prose. Observe how reminiscences 
of “ Walden” are worked into the following, and somehow 
sentimentalized in the process: 

‘** Walking along his favourite path, the railroad-track, 
towards the middle of March, when he hears the blue-birds 
and sees them flying, Henry has a feeling of deliverance, as 
if some band that confined his chest had turst. He would 
like to fall on his knees and embrace the earth. The sound 
of a wood-cutter’s axe lightens his heart. What dcubts can 
he have henceforth? From a deep pool in the woods comes the 
faintly perceptible wurrk, wurrk, wur-r-r-k, wurrk of a frog, 
a treasure to this keen ear that catches it.” 

Just as the chapter on “ Sounds” in “ Walden” is far more 
valuable than this rifacimento, so any one of Thoreau’s 
books tells us much more about him than M. Bazalgette. 


RicHarD ALDINGTON. 


ELEU IN! 
The Sport of Our Ancestors. By Lord WILLOUGHBY DE 
Brokt. (Constable. 14s.) 


Warburton’s Hunting Songs. (Constable, 14s.) 


Lorp WitLovucHsBy DE Broke has, as Mr. Jorrocks would 
say, “the bump of Fox-un-tativeness werry strongly 
deweloped,’’ and being himself an ornament in the great 
line of Master-Huntsmen has a right to speak with authority 
on one of the aspects of English social life during the last 
two centuries. This book, first published in 1921, consists 
of a series of extracts from famous writers on hunting from 
Beckford to Warburton, with prefaces critical of fact. By 
this means he traces the change which has come over hunt- 
ing, and thus over the countryside, owing to the Industrial 
Revolution and all that it implies. His book is, in an 
unpretentious way, a sociological study. It is illustrated by 
Mr. Armour, whose pencil, if not “ unrivalled ’’ as his author 
says, is accurate: he knows, for instance, exactly what 
happens to a man’s right foot when he swings round in his 
saddle to look back over his left shoulder, and what the 
tail of a tired horse looks like. But I have an uneasy 
feeling that his riders will always jab their horses in 
the mouth when they land, and have no reserve to save 
them if they peck. 

Lord Willoughby de Broke makes no excuse for the 
happy idleness of the fast disappearing country squire, but 
he insists upon the happiness of the irrecoverable period. 
For, other things apart, motors are killing hunting. Youth 
motors to a meet, gallops hard, and telephones for its motor 
at the end of the day. This is not the way to be a hunting 
man. If you can hack to a meet, have a long day on none 
too good a mount in difficult country, where only your 
knowledge of what a fox is likely to do and your judgment 
in saving your horse have enabled you to see hounds work : 
and if you have jogged, or even led your horse home many 
weary miles, so that the next day he will walk out happy 
and sound, then you are a hunting man. But will the 
modern sportsman after motoring home stir from his rubber 
or his billiards after his bath and hunting tea to see if his 
mount is taking his gruel, and that his bran mash is 
properly steamed? It is doubtful. If this is not done, 
the feeling of contact with the earth, the humanity, is gone : 
and so is the real joy of hunting. 
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THE FIRST NAPOLEON: Some Un- 


published Documents from the Bowood Papers. 
Edited by THE EARL OF KEKRY with 
16 illustrations in monochrome and a 
coloured frontispiece of an unpublished 
miniature of Napoleon. 21/- net 
From among the Lansdowne papers now at 
Bowood, Lord Kerry has selected various Napoleonic 
documents which throw new and curious light on 
well-known episodes of the time. Most of the 
material has never before been published. 


LONDON PLEASURE HAUNTS 


during Four Centuries 

By E. BERESFORD CHAN CELLOR. 

With 16 collotype illustrations. 21/- net 
Morning Post: “ All the Londoners are familiar 
to Mr. Beresford Chancellor. He is the eternal 

Londoner. . . . All that is really worth knowing 

on so vast and intricate a subject is made known 

to his readers.” 


CLOWNS AND PANTOMIMES 
By M. WILLSON DISHER. Ilus. 42|- net 
Manchester Guardian: ‘‘Mr. Disher, as a con- 
noisseur of clowns, has treated his subject in the 
fullest historical-analytical manner. His book is 
equipped with many old prints, from _ public 
collections and from his own, which enlighten the 
mysteries of clownship’s developing technique.” 


THE DUENNA: A Play. 
By R. B. SHERIDAN. With illustrations 
in colour and black and white by GEORGE 
SHERINGHAM and a Preface by NIGEL 
PLAYFAIR. 21 -net 


THE GLEN IS MINE and 


THE LIFTING: two a of the Hebrides, 
By JOHN BRANDAN fe. 6/- net 
‘I am certain,” wrote Mr. Lennox Robinson in 
The Observer, “that in John Brandane scotland 
has got a very fine dramatist—perhaps a very gicat 
dramatist. The Glen is Mine, I am told, succecds 
wherever it is played in scotland, and I can well 
believe it. In The Lifting Mr. Brandane has made 

a play of great poignancy and beauty.” 


ORVIETO DUST : 
By WILFRANC HUBBARD. With an 
Introduction by R, B. CUNNINGHAME 
GRAHAM. 10/6 net 
Westminster Gazette: ‘‘ Very, very good. . . 
The treatment reveals the author as one of the best 
modern English writers of historical fiction.” 


PEOPLE OF THE STEPPES 
By RALPH FOX. Illustrated. 8/6 net 


Sunday Times: “His account of his doings and 
adventures in that wild land south of the Sea of 
Aral, and his sketches of the queer jumble of 
primitive savages and of the debris of European 
and Asiatic civilisations which provide its popula- 
tion, make one of the most interesting books of 
travel published for some time past.” 


DIALOGUES IN LIMBO 
By GEORGE SANTAYANA, — 10:6 net 


Nation and Atheneum: “If enjoyed at all, it 
must be enjoyed as a whole, since excerption is 
also perversion. The reader who is to enjoy it must 
be generous, ripe and inapt for bawling and abuse. 
‘lo such, be they few or many, we commend this 
little book.” 


WORDS AND IDIOMS 


By LOGAN PEARSALL SMITH. 7/6 net 

J. C. Squire in The Observer: “ That Mr. Pearsall 
Smith has a delicate palate for words must be 
known to everyone who has ever read his Trivia; 
this book testifies also to his argumentative power 
and his wide, though never paraded, scholarship.” 


Bv PAUL BUREAU. 16/- net 

Times Literary Supplement: “ A serious contribu- 
tion to modern sociology and one intended for 
serious readers. It contains matter which demands 
the attention of publicists, teachers, politicians, 
and thinkers.” 


ae RAMBLES THROUGH 
FRANCE 


By F. C. RIMINGTON. — Illustrated by 
Evelyn J. Rimington. 2nd edition. 15] net 
Country Life: “Entirely delightful. . . . The 
book is worth reading for its leisurely philosophy 
alone. ... The coloured illustrations also are so 
charming that one wishes there were more.” 
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AUTUMN LIST 
General 


BEYOND THE UTMOST 
PURPLE RIM 


By E. ALEXANDER POWELL, Author of ‘‘ By Camel 
and Car to the Peacock Throne,” ‘‘ The Struggle 
for Power in Moslem Asia,’’ etc. Illustrated with 
Maps and 118 remarkable Photographs. Demy 
8vo. XXII. + 432 pages. 18s. net. 

In this volume, devoted to his recent African 
expedition, Major Powell describes his impressions, 
experiences and adventures in Somaliland, Abyssinia, 
Kenya Colony, Zanzibar, the Comoro Islands and 
Madagascar. 

One of the features of the book is the Author’s 
account of his journey into the western hinterland of 
the Abyssinian Empire, a vast zoological garden, where 
herds of big game roam undisturbed in a veritable 
animal Eden. 


COLOMBIA, LAND OF 
MIRACLES 


By Briatr Nites, Author of “ Casual Wanderings 
in Ecnador.’’ Profusely illustrated from striking 
Photographs. Demy $8vo. XIV. + 390 pages. 
18s. net. 

[n her previous and very successful book, ‘‘ Casual 
Wanderings in Ecuador,’ Blair Niles wrote a travel 
narrative of rare interest and unique charm. Mrs. 
Niles has a genius for catching the colour, tempera- 
ment and peculiar individuality of a country, and now 
in this, her latest work—‘‘ Colombia, Land of Miracles ” 
—she has given us again not only the facts but the 
same intimate secret of the mood of a land. 


“Contains the very cream of our literature.”—Daily Graphic. 


The Carlton Classics 


A Series of Books of the World's Masterpieces 
50 volumes now ready. Cloth 2s. net. 
_ Leather 3s. net. Write for List. 


Fiction. 7s. 6d. net 
A KING BY NIGHT 


see) By EDGAR WALLACE 
lhis is Edgar Wallace’s new representative long 
novel. 


THE SLIM OUTLINE 


By Amy J. BAKER 

A FATEFUL ESCAPADE 
By E. W. Savi 

NO JUST CAUSE 
By TeMPLe LANE 


WHEN THE PLAY BEGAN 


By EMMELINE MORRISON 


THE BURGLED HEART 


By Gaston LERoUXx 


THE KENWORTHYS 


By MARGARET WILSON 


MRS. ORMESBY’S PROPOSAL 
By Epwarp CHARLES REED 


FAR FLUNG 


By Harvey H. Coox 


THE NEW MARGUERITE 


By ROBERT MACBEAN 


THiS REPROACH 
By FREDERICK BROCK 
ERIC OF THE STRONG HEART 


By H. M. Ebert 


THE WOMAN TEMPTED 


By The Countess OF CATHCART 


Pepular Edition of one of the most suc- 
cessful novels of last Season, 3s, 6d. net 


JOHN LONG, LTD., Publishers 
12, 13, 14, Norris St., Haymarket, London 
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Beckford is the Walton of the hunting field. He is 
irritatingly “literary,” but he did know intimately what 
he was talking about, and it is always a pleasure to read a 
craftsman on his craft. Whyte Melville is, I suppose, dead. 
Who reads “ Market Harborough” now? He smells too 
much of the third-rate professional novelist, though cer- 
tainly the extract here given of Mr. Sawyer buying a horse 
is readable, but that from “ Holmby House” is too manu- 
tured. “ Nimrod” (Apperley) is extraordinarily good read- 
ing, simple, direct, and chokefull of information, even if 
he sometimes errs, as his editor points out. One learns 
more about the organization of early nineteenth-century 
hunting, or about the details of coaching, than from any 
other writer. He never strains after entertainment; he 
relies on his intense interest in the fact to be enough, and, 
as always, it is. Whether he can invariably be understood 
to-day is another matter. Does everyone know what fellies 
are, or dished wheels? Trollope is ever agreeable, but I 
doubt if he knew much about hunting, if he would have 
known when to lift a pack, and when to leave hounds to 
work out the line for themselves; or if he would have 
noticed whether they were hunting with a dog pack or with 
bitches. But he knew how the field ought to behave, and 
his genial satire found plenty of material among the 
followers of the hunt. 

It is, of course, Surtees who cuts ’em all down, and I 
venture to think it was a mistake to omit him from this 
volume, leaving only the admirable “apology,” on the 
ground that he is too well known. Alas! he is not, 
though he ought to be. He is in the first rank of minor 
nineteenth-century novelists. ‘ Handley Cross” at least 
is full of a vitality that will keep it green, though perhaps 
“ Soapy Sponge,” “Ask Mamma,” and “ Plain or Ringlets ” 
are mouldering. For Jorrocks is without doubt an imagina- 
tive creation. He jis of the race of immortal and divine 
fat men. In a sense he is the Falstaff of the chase, for 
he is something of a fairy, with a superb gift for variegated 
invective and unanswerable repartee. Like Dr. Johnson, 
he was called a bear, and scorned your clarety wines. He 
is not so gentle as Mr. Pickwick, but he is almost as gullible. 
James Pigg, again, is a creation, and I do not think Tom 
Jones is ashamed to be seen with him in heaven, or even 
hand in hand “like the sign of the Mutual Insurance 
hoffice,’’ as the M.F.H. would say. But if Surtees is often 
too boisterously burlesque, and he is not as bad as Smollett, 
he could be sly as well ; he has some delicious pieces of cool 
irony, while his a pedant pedant et demi treatment of Nimrod 
as Pomponious Ego is real satire. He is very various, and 
the scene where the madman entertains Charley Stobbs 
after the Ongar Park run has a flavour of Borrow, and all 
his actual hunting scenes are full of the wisdom of Beckford. 
But his real genius lies in his capacity for the comic phrase 
which reveals the aspirations and weakness of humanity. 
“What a huntsman I should be if it were not for the 
leaps!”’: most of us say that in one connection or another. 
Or, on the great Cat and Custard Pot day, ‘“ How I wish I 
was a heagle!”’ That is as profound as “‘I wish, Trim,’ 
said my Uncle Toby, ‘that I was in bed.’ ” 

Though the Victorian age saw the apogee of fox-hunting, 
it produced no sporting poet. Who is there between Somer- 
ville and Mr. Sassoon or Mr. Masefield? Warburton is a 
little tedious: he dates too much. Davenport could use 
dactylic verse well, with a full knowledge of what metre 
did (“ Which dispersed right and left as I topped the high 
railing” is an admirable example of descriptive sound), but 
if his parody of “ Locksley Hall ”’ is amusing, he is too slight. 
Warburton is much too much in the tantivy trot style: his 
dactyls do not give us the sense of a galloping horse, but 
of a screw cantering disconnected, so that his two best 
poems are written, one in Sapphics, the other in Bacchiads, 
that is, like “Sennacherib’’ and not like “Young 
Lochinvar.” His book, which ought to have the preface 
Lord Willoughby de Broke’s volume contains, is illustrated 
in Christmas Card style by Mr. Lionel Edwards. 

“And you call that hunting! Is it worth the while of 
all those men to expend their energy for such @ result?” 
Trollope’s American senator asks. The great Lord Halifax 
(the Trimmer, I mean, not Mouse Montagu) put another 
question. “Is it worthy of a man of sense to be a man of 
business? ” 

BoNAMY DosrRég, 


“IN SEARCH OF AN ADVENTURE” 


More Changes, More Chances. By Henry W. NEVINSON, 

(Nisbet. 15s,) 

“ Wuite still at the height of such powers as I have pos- 
sessed, I can say, with the Queen of Carthage, ‘I have 
lived.’ I can say more—I am living.” So Mr. Nevinson, at 
the age of something like seventy, and at the end of the 
second of two volumes, each of which is crowded with enough 
events to fill a life of adventure ten times over. This second 
long volume of autobiography begins and ends on a note of 
exultation and victory. So far from being the hero of Mr. 
A. G. Gardiner’s imagination, “ fighting forlorn causes,” he 
claims that almost every cause for which he has fought has 
won, and that his favoured “ under-dogs ”’ are now on top. 

But whether the causes were “ forlorn” or otherwise, 
it was always somehow or other in “causes” that Mr. 
Nevinson found himself involved. There was no clear reason 
why that should have been so. Mr. Nevinson was in the first 
place a scholar and a man of letters. His mind readily took 
refuge at any time in the grim rhetoric of Mschylus, the 
blithe tales of Herodotus, or the sad seriousness of Virgil, 
or burst forth under the impulse of Goethe or Schiller. 
He even hints himself that by some mischance, had things 
gone a little differently, he might have become “a literary 
man.” Every now and again, in certain gentler—shall we 
say “tamer” ?—moods, he found the society of London 
literary circles “very pleasant and exhilarating,” till he 
was pulled up sharp by some reminder that all his literary 
friends identified literature “with the writing of novels.” 
“T felt that this limitation of literature and its separation 
from ‘ life’ were really false.’’ He, of course, being Henry 
W. Nevinson, plumped for “ life” every time ; but where he 
himself was perhaps inclined to prejudice was in supposing 
that life is more real when furthest removed from the 
“parish pump”—somewhere in the wilder parts of the 
world; and in his habit of carrying with him, in advance, 
a cause--abstract and humanitarian—which postulated a 
certain kind of injustice done to human beings, seldom 
quite absent anywhere. He would agree that the cause was 
humane, if not humanitarian. No doubt he would deny its 
abstractness. But readers of this book will agree that without 
his preconceived and abstract views of the disordered human 
relationship he would never have discovered so many almost 
faultless heroes among the revolutionaries, and, on the 
other side, so many villains or pathetically deluded fools. 

It is not often that a man, already approaching fifty, 
is sought out by an enterprising American editor as the 
person peculiarly qualified to undertake an “ adventurous 
journey,” in any wild part of the world he chooses, for the 
purpose of a book. Mr. Nevinson accepted the offer (in 
1904). But where to go? Not Arabia—for “ Doughty had 
been there.’”’ Not the South Seas—‘“ Stevenson had been 
there.” After all, he thought of the literary men first. 
But on second thoughts he knew that he would “ sicken of 
any travel devoid of some definite object strong enough to 
withstand loneliness and hardship”; his tale must have 
a purpose; and the slave-trade occurred to him. So it 
was to Portuguese Africa that he went. The hardship, the 
peril, the physical pain and discomfort arising from a 
stewing climate, from insects, from fever, and the sight of 
cruelty, seemed to fascinate him, added to the exhilaration 
of exquisitely strange places, peoples, and things which 
stretched his percepfive faculties to the full and gave his 
pen new opportunities of triumph. 

For him some element of pain seemed always jnsepar- 
able from the keener delights. Now it is the misery of 
the world that stirs his eloquence, now some mood of joy 
or exhilaration. This buoyant optimist, this desperate pessi- ~ 
mist ends characteristically with a tribute to this beautiful 
world. Now he had been found in Russia, identifying him- 
self with the revolutionary “Movement” there. Thence 
off to the Caucasus at the first hint of trouble—drawn alike 
by the mountains and the lure of massacres. Now he had 
been in Macedonia or among the Albanians, now attending 
meetings which might be called “seditious” in India. 
He had been jn Spain, in Morocco, in Ireland when the 
Volunteers were drilling. He had only really found Eng- 
land satisfactory for any length of time when the militant 
Suffragettes were waging a sort of civil war in England, 
or when it was necessary to fight the Foreign Office or the 
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GRAVE AND GAY 


Studies of four soldiers of the 18th and 19th 
Centuries 

By Lt-Col. L. H. THORNTON, C.M.G. 
D.S.O. 

With 11 maps Crown 8vo. 7s 6d net 

The four soldiers here dealt with are Maurice 

de Saxe, Sir Robert Rollo Gillespie, Lord Peter- 

borough, and James Wolfe. The author has set 

himselt to interest his readers by touching upon 

the lighter side of military history and has 

armed himself, so to speak, with light ammuni- 

tion in the shape of anecdotes. 


FIVE HUNDRED YEARS 
OF CHAUCER CRITICISM 
AND ALLUSION, 1357-1900. 


By CAROLINE F. E. SPURGEON 
With twenty-four Collotype Illustrations, an 
Introduction, Notes,Appendices, and a General 
Index. In three volumes. Royal 8vo. sos net 

Miss Spurgeon has collected between three and 
four thousand critical allusions to Chaucer. In 
the introduction she traces the development and 
fluctuations of critical opinion of the poet and 
gives summaries of French and German 
criticism. 


A MANUAL OF YEAR 
BOOK STUDIES 


By WILLIAM CRADDOCK BOLLAND 
M.A. 

With 12 facsimiles of Year Book MSS. 
Demy 8vo. 12s 6d net. Cambridge Studies 
in English Legal History 
In the present book Dr Bolland’s main pur- 
pose is to interest younger legal and historical 

scholars in the study of the Year Books. 


A MANUAL OF ROMAN 
PRIVATE LAW 


By W. W. BUCKLAND, LL.D., F.B.A. 
Demy 8vo. 16s net 

This book is designed for the use of beginners 
and aims at setting forth the main principles of 
the Roman Law of classical and later times, 
without detail and without discussion of the 
many difficult problems involved in a more 
advanced study of the subject, 


AN ITALIAN DICTIONARY 


By A. HOARE, M.A. 
Second Edition. Demy 4to. 42s net 
“The work is recognized as the standard 
Italian dictionary in this country. The clear 
arrangement of the matter and the admirable 
printing make the book a pleasure to consult.’ 
The Scotsman. 


THE TENURE OF 
AGRICULTURAL LAND 


By C. S. ORWIN, M.A. and 
W. z. PEEL, MA, DSO. 
Crown 8vo. 3s 6d net 
“Small in size, but great in value, their book 
may well mark a stage in the development of 
agricultural history.” — The Times Literary 
Supplement. 


EXPERIMENTS IN 
GENETICS 


By CHARLES C. HURST, Ph.D. (Cantab.) 
With 174 illustrations and a map. 
Large Royal 8vo. 50s net 

In this volume are collected the more im- 
portant papers reporting the results of the 
author’s experiments and researches in the 
Genetics of Plants, Animals, and Man, carried 

out from 1894 to 1924, 


CONCERNING THE . 
HABITS OF INSECTS 


By F. BALFOUR-BROWNE, F.R.S.E. 
With 9 plates, 4 text figures, and a map 
Crown 8vo, 6s net 
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MORE CHANGES MORE 
CHANCES by H. W. NEVINSON, 
author of ‘‘ Changes and Chances,” etc, 

“At once a splendid book and a noble 

personal record.”— Observer. 

“Here the second volume is as large, as 


handsome, as exciting, as nobly ironical 
as the first,"—Daily News. 15/+ net. 


THE SUNLIT HOURS : A Record 
of Sport and Life’ by Sir 
THEODORE ANDREA _ COOK, 
Editor of the ‘ Field,” ete. 


Fencing, boxing, yachting, motor-boating, 
fishing, hunting and shooting, Sir T. A. 
Cook was in his element; but his interest 
in painting, sculpture, architecture and 
travel have brought him in touch with the 
choicest spirits of the day. 18/- net. 


SKYWAYS by ALAN COBHAM. 


Beyond question the most adventurous of 
living airmen, Mr. Cobham has invested 
this record of his flying experiences with 
much of his own dash and energy. The 
illustrations are mostly produced from 
ihe author's own photographs. 15/- net. 


TO ALL AND SINGULAR by 
Sir NEVILE WILKINSON, «.c.v.o. 
C.V.0., F.8.A. 


As Ulster MKing-at-Arms, Sir Nevile 
Wilkinson is well known, but it is as the 
designer and builder of Titania's Palace 
that his name is most familiar throughout 
the country. 16/- net. 


HEARSAY by Lord 
SELE. 

An intensely interesting and amusing 

volume of Reminiscences by one who has 

had a remarkably varied career in tbe 


Army, in commercial life, in politics and 
at Court, 15/- net. 
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MIND AND MATTER by C. E. M. 
JOAD, author of ‘*Commonsense 
Ethics,” ete. 

A statement in the simplest possible 


terms of the most important theories of 
metaphysics now current, 4/6 net. 


RELIGION 





GREAT TASKS AND GREAT 
INSPIRATIONS 1 by the Ret. Rev. 
F.T. WOODS, D.D., Lord Bishop of 
Winchester. 

A highly practical and stimulating, as well 

as a spiritually suggestive contribution 


to a subject which was never more impor - 
tant. 5/- net. 


THE DURABLE  SATISFAC- 
TIONS OF LIFE by F. A. ATKINS 
* There are many people who will be the 


happier for embracing its friendship."— 
Sunday Times 3/6 net. 


THE RETURNING TIDE OF 
FAITH by the Rt. Rev. NEVILLE 
S. TALBOT, D.D., M.C., Bishop of 
Pretoria. 

New Pocket Ed., Sixth Impression. 3/6 net. 
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newspaper proprietors. 
him happy at home. 

And all this time, between 1903 and 1914, he is, in his 
intervals between foreign wars, outbreaks, turmoils, causes, 
writing polished literary essays, many of them for THE 
Nation, in a distinguished style which few English men of 
letters can touch—scholarly, finished essays, marked by a 
fine touch of irony, but always near to that core of personal 
truth or reality which made them important as weil as 
interesting. It would not be easy to define this generous, 
obstinate, imaginative, reflective, quixotic, disturbed, burn- 
ing, ironic, desperate, genial, and, when all is said, simple 
personality. It is very forcibly impressed on the pages of 
this eloquent book. 


In such cases the “cause’’ kept 


ROBERTSON NICOLL 
William Robertson Nicoll: Life and Letters. By T. H. 
Dar.Low. (Hodder & Stoughton. 103. 6d.) 
Tue present reviewer remembers a certain well-known 


publisher, an uncompromising Tory and High Churchman, 
who, on receiving his voucher copy of the British WEEKLY 
each Thursday, tore open (with a half-guilty air) the 
wrapper, folded the paper at the middle page, glanced with 
keen interest at the “Rambling Remarks ” of “ A Man of 
Kent,” and then hastily thrust the “pernicious” journal 
into the waste-paper basket. “ Pernicious” or not as he 
might be regarded, Robertson Nicoll was a force which few 
people could wholly escape. He touched life at so many 
and such varied angles that at some odd point or other he 
was sure to engage ie attention even of those who were 
least sympathetic to his personality as a whole. Versatility 
is so little encouraged to-day that the man who has interests 
which are apparently at variance with one another is com- 
monly considered an eccentric, and many writers have 
spoken of the “mystery” of Nicoll’s character. But, in 
spite of Mr. Darlow’s not too convincing portrait of “ the 
mystic,” we doubt if there were really any very unusual 
complexes in Nicoll’s nature. He had more than the average 
curiosity about life and literature, and a combination of 
intellectual and practical gifts that is not common. He had, 
too, amazing industry and pluck, which enabled him, while 
enduring perpetual ill health, to dictate 30,000 words a 
week, “besides letters innumerable.” Much of the so-called 
“mystery,” however, is explained by the circumstances of 
his life. 

Nicoll, a pure Aberdonian, was the son of a poor Free 
Church minister, with the blood of the old fighting clans in 
his veins. Had he not been “a Scot of the Scots,” it is 
possible that, as his interest in literature and politics 
broadened, he might have outlived the influence of his early 
years, when, “defrauded” of all childhood, he fought his 
way through to college and himself became a Free Church 
minister, owning his debt of inspiration to D. L. Moody’s 
revivalism. While, however, a native of the Five Towns 
may become completely at home in the Grand Babylon 
Hotel, and may outgrow, if he does not forget, the Sunday 
School in the dingy provincial street, it is not possible for 
a North Briton to do so. Evangelicalism was in the very 
marrow of Nicoll’s bones, and, since he had fighting blood 
in him, and was prevented by his frail physique from 
indulging in any active pursuits, his combative instinct 
helped still further to keep alive in him the love of theo- 
logical discussion. 

While he was still a minister at Kelso, Nicoll’s vora- 
cious appetite for reading, and his flair for journalism, had 
already manifested themselves. But it was the breakdown 
in his health, which compelled him to resign his pastorate 
and to travel south, that gave him the opportunity to turn 
to practical account gifts which might otherwise have 
remained but hobbies. So, alongside the Nicoll who 
enjoyed attending services in obscure country chapels and 
ransacking the back numbers of narrowly sectarian religious 
journals, there grew up the Nicoll who rejoiced in Mr. 
Thomas Hardy’s work, and who helped to pilot Sir J. M. 
Barrie, Mr. John Buchan, and Mr. Arnold Bennett along 
the channel to success. Between these two Nicolls there 
may seem to have been little compatibility. In fact, how- 
ever, they did not live in water-tight compartments, 


Though remaining loyal to the influences of his youth, 
Nicoll did not forget their narrowness. And, remembering 
it, “ he sought to lead Christian thought and belief out into 
the spacious fields of learning and to acclimatize devout 
people in the atmosphere of literature. He quickened their 
desire to read, he guided inexperienced readers, he helped 
to popularize the best books. To raise the general level of 
intelligence and culture among churchgoing folk was no 
light task”; and only those who were themselves reared 
in the shadow of a strict evangelicalism can, perhaps, fully 
appreciate the service which Nicoll rendered by introducing 
literary features into a weekly Nonconformist journal. 

We cannot share Mr. Darlow’s enthusiasm for Nicoll 
as a politician, though even those who refuse to believe that 
the war was won by Mr. Lloyd George in collaboration with 
Nicoll and Lord Northcliffe cannot fail to be interested in 
our author’s account of the wartime negotiations and 
activities of those gentlemen. Nor, in spite of the careful 
analysis of Nicoll’s religious ideas, can we resist the feel- 
ing that there was more theology than Christianity in the 
outlook of one who “detested” the “heresy” of pacifism, 
and who, by his biographer’s own admission, grew increas- 
ingly to judge men by their worldly success or failure. Mr. 
Darlow, indeed, though he praises what seem to us to be 
some of the least worthy elements in Nicoll, is no blind 
idolater. He does not conceal many of his subject’s limita- 
tions—his lack of first-rate scholarship, his indifference to all 
the arts except literature, his complete ignorance of science, 
and his little idiosyncrasies of character and conduct. 
This is, on the whole, a fair—and very readable—book. 


SQUIREDOM 
Bostick Country House Life. By RALPH NEVILL. (Methuen. 
. 6d.) 


Tuat English country-house life is not what it was, distresses 
Mr. Nevill; and he is alarmed lest the revolution which is 
overtaking rural society should escape the notice of those 
less discerning than himself. He therefore paints a picture 
of old England in the conventional rosy colours, showing 
a “ simple villager ” pulling his forelock to the squire against 
a background of creepered cottages. In these cottages the 
children grew up (in spite of insanitary conditions, which 
Mr. Nevill grants) into hardworking, contented rustics, who 
were sometimes eccentric, but never exacting, and whose 
prayer was ever :— 


** God bless the Squire and his relations 
And keep us in our proper stations.” 


Once a year the squire would play a game of cricket 
with them on the green, or even entertain them on his own 
lawns; and it is Mr. Nevill’s contention that “social 
England as late as the early part of the nineteenth century 
was suggestive of a family party with identical interests, 
rather than a heterogeneous mass of well-to-do individuals 
anxious to get the most possible amusement out of life, in 
addition to which the various classes of the community 
were not separated from each other.” In this cordial 
England, mummers gathered at Yuletide round the wassail- 
bowl, and spanking teams drew coach-loads of hearty 
passengers from one welcoming hostelry to another. _ 

This myth of the good old days is one that most English- 
men cherish, in defiance of their reason; and therefore Mr. 
Nevill might have written a sympathetic book. But as the 
dishing-up of platitudes is only justified by skilful treat- 
ment, he has failed; for he clothes his grand-seigneurial 
gossip in slipshod journalese, like a club bore trying. to 
ingratiate himself with the younger members. So he puts 
himself out of accord with the past even more than with the 
present which he deplores. The magie of bee-skeps vanishes, 
for instance, when they are described as “ quaint straw bee- 
hives of local construction, out of which the owners as a 
rule did well.” If an English country gentleman of the old 
school could hear that meaningless phrase, he would 
shudder in his grave, as surely as those who now “ decry 
the past and speak of the bad old times.” 

There are one or two good stories hidden away in this 
rambling, unarranged book, such as the saying of a fine lady 
in the thirties—“ Ah, I think I have heard—Radicals are 
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BRITISH DRAMA 


By ALLARDYCE NICOLL, M.A., Professor of Eng- 
lish Literature at East London College, London 
University. Illustrated. Demy 8vo, 520 pages, 
12s. 6d. net. Prospectus on application. 
This volume is @ history of the development of English 
Drama :‘om the beginnings to the present day. 


CHIEF BRITISH DRAMATISTS 


Edited by Prof. BRANDER MATTHEWS and PaUL 
ROBERT LIEDER. Illustrated. Demy 8vo, 1102 
pages, 15s. net. Prospectus on application, 


This volume contains twenty-five plays from the middle 
of the fifteenth century to the end of the nineteenth. 


ESSAYS AND SOLILOQUIES 


By MIGUEL DE UNAMUNO. Translated from the 
Spanish with an Introduction by J. E. Craw- 
FORD FLitcH, M.A. Demy 8vo, 256 pages, 
8s. 6d. net. 


ETHICS 


Origin and Development. By PRINCE KRopot- 
KIN. Authorised Translation. Demy 8vo, xvi. 
350 pages, 12s. 6d. net. 


THE UNITY OF LIFE 


A Book of Nature Study for Parents and 
Teachers. By H. R. Royston, M.A. With 
Illustrations in the Text and 16 Full-page Plates 
in Half-Tone. Crown 8vo, 320 pages. 7s. 6d. 
net. Prospectus on application. 


STORY-LIVES OF 
MASTER MUSICIANS 


By HARRIETTE BROWER. With Sixteen Etched 
Portraits. Demy 8vo, 288 pages, 7s. 6d. net. 
Antique Leather, 1os. 6d. 
There is a wealth of inspiration and practical guidance 
for the artist in every career described in this book— 
from the old masters represented by Bach and 
Peethoven to the musical prophets of our own day such 
as Tschaikowsky and Debussy. 


FIFTY FAVOURITE OPERAS 


Edited by PauL ENGLAND. 520 pages. Size 
83 x 5% inches. With Coloured Frontispiece 
and 32 full-page half-tone Illustrations. Cloth, 
12s. 6d. net; Full Antique Leather, 21s. net. 
Mr. Paul Fngland is the well-known librettist and 
translator for music whose English Versions have done 
much to help on the new movement for “ Opera in 
Inglisz.” His dual career, as musician and man of 
letters, has enabled him to produce a book on the Opera 


which will be valued by opera-goers and students of 
music. 


THE BRITISH EMPIRE 


By Prof. A. DEMANGEON, University of Paris. 
Authorised Translation by E. F. Row, B.Sc. 
With map. Crown 8vo, 304 pages, 7s. 6d. net. 


This fresh and original work has attracted much atten- 
tion in the French edition, and the translation will 
interest all students of geography. 


THE ROMANTIC PASSION 
OF DON LUIS 


By HENRI MALO, 7s. 6d. net. Translated from 
the French by HELEN PRESTON. 


“Henry Malo’s historical novel founded on old 
chronicles gives a wonderful picture of the Spanish 
Armada, and is full of thrilling adventures in a realistic 
atmosphere.”—John o’ London’s Weekly. 


THE DIVINE LADY 


By E. BARRINGTON. 7s. 6d. net. Fourth Edition. 


Founded on the life of Lady Hamilton and Lord Nelson, 
and the story of their immortal passion, 
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OXFORD BOOKS 


KEATS AND SHAKESPEARE 


By J. Middleton Murry. “It is an illuminating, 
deeply pondered study, and, whatever its faults may 
be, there is no book on Keats I would rather possess 
and keep by me on my shelves.” Bonamy Dobrée in a 
review in this paper. With a frontispiece, bound in 
red buckram. 14S. net. 


BEN JONSON 

Edited by C. H. Herford and Percy Simpson, Vols, 
I and IJ, the Man and his Work. These two volumes 
are the first of a long-hoped-for edition of Jonson’s 
entire works that will eventually extend to ten ; in the 
meanwhile these two volumes are a study in them- 
selves. ‘They are not sold singly. With eight illus- 
trations and 930 pages in all. 42s. net. 


RELATION IN ART 


By Vernon Blake. Strongly expressed and widely 
divergent opinions have been set forth in the reviews 
of this book. This is the strongest : * Since Ruskin 
thundered his bombastic dogmas on art, there has not 
been published a work in the English language of 
more vital zsthetical import than this volume. Indeed 
it is questionable whether its compeer exists in any 
language.” —New Age. 18s, net. 


THE LIFE OF HENRY HOWARD 
MOLYNEUX HERBERT, Fourru 


Eart oF Carnarvon, 1831-1890 
By the Rt, Hon. Sir Arthur Hardinge. Edited by 
Elizabeth, Countess of Carnarvon. Lord Carnarvon in a 
long and distinguished career was twice Colonial Secre- 
tary and became Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland. With 
21 illustrations and maps ; in three volumes. 63s. net. 


TRAVEL IN SEVENTEENTH- 
CENTURY ENGLAND 


By Joan Parkes, An account of the roadways and 
riverways of England and the sea routes ; of the con- 
veyances used ; of the accommodation of travellers ; 
and of the perils and pleasures of travel in the seven- 
teenth century. The book is very fully illustrated, 
chiefly from contemporary engravings. 21s, net. 


LIFE IN MEDIEVAL FRANCE 


By Joan Evans. This book is an attempt to depict 
for the general reader the medieval back-ground of 


French history. Illustrated. 15s. net. 
THE ENGLISH FACTORIES IN 
INDIA 


A Calendar of Documents in the India Office, edited 
by Sir William Foster. Vol. XII, 1665-1667. The 
object of this series is to render available the rich store 
of historical material that lies in the India Office, the 
Public Record Office, etc. Vols, I-IX, 12s. 6d. net 
each : Vol, X, 16s. net: Vols, XI-XII, 18s. net each. 


THE SCIENCE OF PRICES 
By J. A. Todd ; a handbook of Economics (production, 
consumption and value). 6s. net. 


THE WRITERS OF GREECE 


AND ROME 

By G. Norwood and J. Wight Duff. Two volumes 
of the “* World’s Manuals” bound together. In two 
forms: Prize edition, blue cloth and larger paper, 
7s. 6d. net ; Ordinary Edition, 4s. 6d, net. 
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people who go about with Dissenters, vegetarians, homeo- 
pathists, and other uncomfortable persons.” But these 
stories are hardly good enough to win for a bad book its 
natural and appointed place—in that little shelf beside the 
spare-room bed. 


KROPOTKIN’S ETHICS 


Bthics: Origin and Development. By Prince KRoPpoTkKIN. 
(Harrap. 12s. 6d.) 


Kroporkin’s posthumous volume inevitably reflects the intel- 
lectual standpoint of those strenuous closing decades of last 
century when the methods of physical and biological science 
threatened to dominate the entire sphere of ethical inquiry. 
Nature being envisaged as absolutely non-moral, it appeared 
to follow that all moral codes alike must be resolved into 
nothing more than conventional systems whose sole justi- 
fication was pragmatic; and the result was the advocacy of 
a moral relativity curiously similar to the relativistic 
principles of present-day physics. To this situation the 
modern mind has more or less adjusted itself; and 
Kropotkin’s contribution to the transition is unusually 
interesting and significant. For while his unreserved 
acceptance of the extreme scientific point of view carried 
with it the abandonment equally of all religious and meta- 
physical sanctions of goodness, he advanced at the same 
time a radical reinterpretation of the character of Nature. 
Far from being inherently amoral, he maintained, Nature 
itself possessed the sole potentialities of all spiritual 
development; and the continuous unfolding of vital pro- 
cesses, culminating in humanity, was at once the foundation 
and the fabric of man’s moral capacity. In the first place, 
therefore, nothing extraneous to this purely natural develop- 
ment—no deus ex machiné either divine or philosophic—need 
be postulated ; but on the other hand man’s ethical attributes 
ceased to be merely accidental or conventional, and so became 
innate, the conflicts of their infinite diversity steadily be- 
coming subordinated to the tripartite ideal of Mutual Aid, 
Justice, and Self-Sacrifice. 

The more strictly biological aspects of this contention 
are sufficiently familiar to readers of the author’s earlier 
volume. In the present volume Kropotkin further develops 
this purely naturalistic position in such a way that it 
becomes the basis of an explicit ethical theory; and it is 
most unfortunate that his task remained uncompleted. It 
presents a comprehensive, though somewhat discursive, 
survey of the progress of speculation throughout the course 
of human history, the exposition being skilfully combined 
with systematic criticism. The difficulties of translation 
have been fairly successfully overcome, so that the book is 
always interesting and readable; and students will find it 
a useful introduction to the more detailed work of Wester- 
marck or Wundt. The author had the distinct advantage 
of a much fuller acquaintance with the scientific aspects of 
his subject than is usually the case with ethicists—a 
deficiency to which Kropotkin himself gives due importance. 

But on the other hand, the implications of Naturalism 
continue to be overrated. It is impossible, of course, to 
surmise what positive development Kropotkin himself would 
have given to his initial standpoint; but it is quite suff- 
ciently obvious from his second chapter on “ The Bases of the 
New Ethics” that, taken just as it stands, it would soon 
become faced by difficulties which it could overcome only at 
the cost of radically transforming itself. The most funda- 
mental of these is the problem of obligation. Much as they 
deserve criticism or even ridicule, it is futile to reject 
existing systems, and at the same time present ideals, no 
matter how beautiful and exalted, without indicating any 
dynamic powerful enough to ensure their supremely difficult 
realization. Nor again is it sufficient, though Kropotkin’s 
analysis of “ The Moral Principle in Nature” clearly shows 
it to be helpful, to appeal from Man to Nature. For, 
despite the continuity of animal and human life, humanity 
has attained so distinctive a status as to be almost literally 
unique. Animal societies are despotically controlled by 
instinct, which impartially sustains both the socialism of the 
ant and the highly efficient individualism of the ant-eater ; 
Mill’s familiar indictment, therefore, cannot be lightly 
ignored. Human conduct, on the contrary, whether personal 


or social, is a matter, not of instinct, but of reason and will ; 
and it is impossible to resolve the incessant conflict between 
self and others by any appeal to mere emotion, no matter 
how profound and elevated this may be. Kropotkin’s factor 
of mutual sympathy therefore, indispensable though it un- 
deniably is, is in no sense final. It must be not merely 
supplemented but supported by principles still more funda- 
mental than itself, even though it be admitted further that 
these have never yet been given adequate form and ex- 
pression. And when, still with Kropotkin, we advance to 
Justice, Naturalism has still to undertake, in its own char- 
acteristic way, the task attempted in Plato’s ancient analysis 
of this concept. Science, unquestionably, can yield us far 
more in this sphere than has yet been realized; but it can 
never be sufficient until jt recognizes its own drastic limi- 
tations, and in overcoming these, transcends itself. To the 
end, then, man remains a paradox. For while it is 
supremely difficult to induce him to love his neighbour as 
himself, he is always capable of loving Goodness more than 
either self or neighbour; and to maintain—what is quite 
true—that this is wholly “natural,” is fundamentally to 
transform the current meaning of this term. 


CONTEMPORARY SATIRE 


Types and Characters. By WALTER SICHEL, M.A 
inson, 18s.) 


Never did an age require more of that sense of proportion 
which is satire than our own commercial century. Our 
credulity and gregarious instincts are unceasingly exploited. 
The “ science” of advertisement, to take but an instance, is 
based, accurately enough, on the simple principles of crowd 
psychology, and depends on the childishness of our eyes. 
The caption, the hoarding on which the name of a newspaper 
or patent food is displayed in vast letters of brilliant colour, 
would at least have an innocuous interest, could we but for- 
get the alphabet. The novel having failed, generally, to take 
comic stock of the age, it is unfortunate that the great 
tradition of satiric verse, with its polished methods, has 
dwindled, and that the irritating gnat-like clouds of 
pamphlets have been dispersed. At least the need of inde- 
pendent immediate comment has been felt, and it is possible 
that the present book, the political fables recently published 
by the Hogarth Press, and other works may be symptomatic 
of a change for the better. 

The revival of satire involves the difficult question of 
protection by retaliation. It is not without significance that 
duelling and satire of a severe kind died out together. 
Although the great satiric poet of the eighteenth century was 
protected by natural infirmity from the contemporary con- 
sequences of too daring malice or truth, the fashionable con- 
nection between epigram and steel was not without its point. 
What could the politician of to-day, the magnate or author, 
lacking an equal pen, do? As a husband, he cannot beat his 
wife for being talkative or extravagant ; as a victim of rhyme 
or wit, he could not hire bullies to cudgel a needy poet or 
pamphleteer, nor employ offensive scribes, since the law has 
long since taken cognizance of that abuse, to adjust literary 
matters by a lampoon or scurrilous libel. 

Such unpleasant thoughts of consequential pistols or 
horsewhips have not been suggested by Mr. Sichel’s kind- 
hearted comments on our extravagant tendencies and serious- 
ness. Your true satirist, ideally considered, corrects the 
universal follies of mankind, however much he may seem to 
be concerned with their contemporary disguise. Mr. Sichel, 
however, employs the Victorian criterion. He takes his 
stand with the Old as against the New. He writes, with 
paternal solicitude, of the militancy of the motor, the 
modern young woman emancipated from the glory of her 
tresses, the eccentricities of futurism and all forms of ex- 
perimental art. Crosswords, cults, and the newer casuistry 
engage his humour. However, he shows the true traditional 


(Hutch- 


spleen in his political satires, and hearty conservative dis- 
trust of the Mr.-and-Mrs.-Shawney-Stebbs, the Jonagoffs 
and the Limpkinses, and all forms of political vegetarianism 
He deals with Type and Character, the 
race and the individual, and has sought, not always with suc- 
cess (if the desire of the reader be to recognize his distin- 
guished victims), to typify his characterizations and to 


and Bolshevism. 
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MYSELF NOT LEAST 
Being the Personal Reminiscences of 
“\X” 
** A bookful of good stories . . . the author has been 
enabled to turn his shrewd glance on many of the 


celebrities and potentates of Europe.”—Morning Post 
21s. net 





THE LOST OASES 
A. M. Hassanein Bey, F.R.G.S. 


Introduction by Sir Rennell Redd 
““ Could only be written by one who knew and under- 
stood the desert.’’ —Sunday Times. 


/llustrated, 18s. met 


MONARCHS and MILLIONAIRES 
Lalla Vandervelde 


The author has travelled much and met most of the 
famous people of her day. 
lllustrated. 





21s. net 











The Life (Official) of 
BENITO MUSSOLINI 
Margherita G. Sarfatti 
Introduction by Sigaor Mussolini 
‘“‘ It is the great merit of Signora Sarfatti’s book that 
:t enables us to trace the psychological and intellectual 


development of this ‘ strong man.’ ’’—7Zhe Times. 
Lilustrated. 15s. net 





Ready October 15th 


WHERE STRANGE GODS CALL 
Har:y Hervey 
Author of “ Ghe Black Parrot,” etc. 


Jllustrated. 








105. 6d. net 
Fiction 7s. Od. net 


THUNDER BOY 
Olaf Baker 


Of the author’s previous work, ‘‘ Dusty Star,’ the 
Manchester Guardian says that ‘‘ it deserves to be 
acclaimed as a new ‘ Jungle Book.’ ”’ 





THE DAWN of RECKONING 
James Hilton 


Author of “‘ Ghe Passionate Year” 
‘Well written and excellently staged.’’ —Daily Mail. 


BATTLING MALONE 


Louis Hemon 
Author of “Maria Chapdelaine” 


* A true picture of pugilism.’’ —Odserver. 


| THOMAS the LAMBKIN 


Claude Farrere 
All the grimness, the heroism, the cruelty and the 
passion of the wild days of sea warfare in the Caribbean 
are in this book. It is a real story of adventure and 
action, 
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LEGATION STREET 
Lenox Fane 
‘* A charming story of diplomatic life in China.” 
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AN AMBASSADOR's 
MEMOIRS «wa... 


ty MAURICE PALEOLOGUE 


(With 10 beautiful exclusive drawings 
and other illustrations. 18/- net.) 


The third volume of M. Paléologue’s 
epoch-making reminiscences completes 
the story of his work as the last French 
Ambassador to the Russian Court, and 
covers the period of the Revolution. 
The book is an intimate view of a great 
historical change and, whilst its impor- 
tance to the student can hardly be over- 
estimated, it possesses a fascinating 
interest for the general reader. 


HUTCHINSON & Co. 
Paternoster Row. 
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Noel Douglas THE AUTUMN go @ 
GREAT ENGLISH SCHOOLS 


HAROLD T. WILKINS 
With eighteen wood engravings by H. GEO. WEBB 
Demy 8vo. About 320 pp. 158. net 
Ahistory of our chief public schools with special reference to 
the purposes for which they were founded. 
The engravings are from drawing: specially made for this book. 


NURSERY VERSERIES 


EMILE JACOT 
Cr. gto. 48pp, Boards, 2s. 6d. net 
A book of rare and delicate humour for children of all ages, 
with twenty poems and drawings by an artist in words as well 


as in line. 
LISTENING-IN TO MUSIC 
E. G. PORTER 
With an Introduction by JULIUS HARRISON 
Cr. 8vo, About 112 pp. Cloth, 3s. 6d, net. Paper, 2s, net. 
An interpretative history of music with special reference to the 
wireless, 


THE SOCIAL SIGNIFICANCE 
OF DEATH DUTIES 


Adapted from the Italian of E. RIGNANO by Sir JOSIAH 
STAMP, G.B.E. 


Cr, 8vo, 168 pp. 53. net 


SIMPLE ANNALS 
STACEY W. HYDE 
Cr, 8vo. 256 pp. 38. 6d. met 
A remarkable new novel unfolding the life of a young man of 
the working class and of the influence upon it of the lapse from 


virtue of a young girl swept by passions born of religious 
emotions, 
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characterize his types, and mingles picture, allegory, and 
fable. At times he takes to verse, but his rhymes are in the 
musical tradition of Gilbert, and depend for their effect 
more on frivolous dexterity than on pointed reason. 

Indirectly, Mr. Sichel proves the necessity for a contem- 
porary medium of satire. His rather ponderous style, 
scarcely enlightened by occasional antithesis, is at variance 
with his topical themes. The literary weapon of the 
Augustan Age was contemporary, up-to-the-moment; the 
would-be satirist of to-day has no substitute to hand. So 
we find Mr. Sichel employing picturesque cavalry, when 
“Tanks” or some such contraptions would be more 
appropriate. 


SPORTING PRINTS 


The Story of British Sporting Prints. By Captain FRANK 

Sittzer. (Hutchinson. 303 ) 

Tuere are probably few artists now living, even of the most 
old-fashioned, academic school, who would willingly take 
as their subject a hunting scene, a cricket match, or a grouse 
drive. Even the tradition of race-horse pictures, though it 
still survives in a minor degree at Burlington House, has 
fallen into sad decay, though some of our more advanced 
painters have rediscovered in the prize-fight a source of 
inspiration. Animals in art have become, since Landseer, 
a mere excuse for sentimentality, and sport, as such, has 
ceased to figure. The sporting picture and the sporting 
print have been killed by photography, and, says Captain 
Siltzer, by lithography: may it not also be possible that 
such subjects have lost the interest and charm they once 
had since the scientific and professional attitude towards 
them turned them, from diversions, into the grimly serious 
occupations they are to-day? They are no longer mere 
amusements, agreeable pastimes, but have become one of 
the most important factors in modern social life. Those who 
do not participate in them are generally despised, and in 
the education of the young (of the “ upper classes” at any 
rate) they are deemed of more importance than scholarship, 
culture, or morals. 

The great English sporting tradition has been prac- 
tically killed by this attitude. Captain Frank Siltzer’s book 
may be regarded as a suitable oraison funébre over one, 
perhaps the pleasantest, of its aspects. His book is a serious, 
comprehensive, and scholarly work, readable, and at the 
same time a convenient book of reference. After a short 
general introduction he gives a separate chapter on each 
artist, with a description of his life, his artistic technique 
and special interest, and a list of his works, with dates and 
places of publication, the whole interspersed with many 
amusing stories and anecdotes of the great sporting figures 
of the past. He covers, roughly, the period from 1770 to 
1870, which includes, besides a host of lesser-known artists 
whose whole work was connected with sport, some, such as 
Thomas Rowlandson and George Morland, who are better 
known for their work in other fields. The book is illustrated 
with about twenty plates, mostly in black and white, a few 
in colour. Unlike many enthusiasts of particular subjects, 
Captain Siltzer does not exaggerate the artistic value of the 
prints he discusses: wisely he does not attempt to claim 
for them a position among works of first-rate importance, 
but recommends the qualities which they undoubtedly 
possess, their very individual charm, their excellence of 
execution, their liveliness of line and colour. 


NOVELS IN BRIEF 


The Baker's Cart. By GeraLtp Buturtr. (Bodley Head. 
7s, 6d.) 


In this baker’s dozen of short stories Mr. Gerald Bullett 
has come so near life, or rather grey consciousness—an un- 
satisfying thing in itself, since we attempt to kill time by 
games, company, or foolish affairs—that when we have 
gobbled, to the last crumb, the slight contents of his bread 
van, we are left with a sharper appetite. Without the 
emphatic artifice caused by selection, he shows us suddenly 
in his characters what William James called “ the stream of 
consciousness.”’ If he appears to deal with nuances, it is 
because the ordinary mental phenomena have been obscured 


by familiarity or have not been regarded as suitable matter 
for art. The tendency of the mind to dramatize itself and 
of emotion to express itself in day-dreams by contrary 
images, is shown, for instance, in ‘‘ Attitudes’’: a young 
man hears that his fiancée has become engaged to someone 
else and his mind becomes a sudden stage on which heroic 
and valedictory speeches stalk, bus when he receives a letter 
from his beloved to say that the rumour is false, his thoughts 
adjust themselves once more’to the tyranny and circle of 
emotional habit. So slight a sketch is worth more than 
many so-called psychological love stories. In fantasy, Mr. 
Bullett observes the law of illogicality perhaps too well, 
but in the story of that humdrum but estimable business 
man, Binnacle, the fanciful events become symbolic of the 
fantastic depths and helplessness of the mind when in 
dream, or semi-consciousness, the ego is suppressed. Mr. 
Bullett relies too much on economy of style for his effects, 
but his stories, still bravely experimental, grow upon the 
mind. 
* * * 
Dawn O’Hara. By Epna Ferner, (Methuen, 7s 6d.) 


There is probably more soap in a bubble than reality in 
this effervescent story, which has received more critical 
attention than it has deserved, but we may at least conclude 
that the infectious humour, indicated by crowing and 
gurgling, which once seemed to have been the exclusive 
possession of Miss Jane Webster, is really a climatic condi- 
tion. Mrs. Orme, whose maiden name, Dawn O’Hara, 
“ sounded like a rose,’”’ or, as we might think, a shamrock, 
unable to bear the strain of newspaper work in New York, 
by which she supported her husband in an asylum, retired 
to Milwaukee on the advice of Dr. Von Gerhard. She dis- 
pensed so much sunlight in accordance with her name, that 
we might wonder why she could not save her husband from 
excessive drinking and its sad result: the cynical might 
indeed regard her laughter and optimism as a contributory 
cause. There is a vivacious picture of the German quarter 
in Milwaukee, and since those dear creatures, German 
scientists and students, all spectacles and ruggedness, clumsy 
goodwill and tender simplicity, have become popular again, 
the book will have a wide appeal. Our ill-humour is due 
to the fact that we were overcome instantly by the innocent 
joyousness of the book and relapsed into an hour’s infancy. 
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FINANCIAL SECTION 





THE WEEK IN THE CITY 


BANK 


simple that people can rely upon and understand. 

Yet last week enlightened City fathers went 
about bewildered by the lowering of Bank rate two days 
after a new Conversion loan. What did the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer or the Governor of the Bank mean! 
Had they quarrelled? If the Conversion loan had been 
delayed, the Treasury might easily have asked } per 
cent. more for its minimum price—a saving for the tax- 
payer of some £200,000. Perhaps the stupidity lay 
solely with the Treasury authorities. Nevertheless, the 
ways of the Bank are wrapped in greater secrecy than 
the ways of Cabinet councils in Downing Street. 
Recently the Bank of England held its annual meeting 
of shareholders. Did the Governor acquaint the proud 
proprietors of that institution, of which he is the dis- 
tinguished head, with his views on the return to gold, 
or the monetary outlook? No, he merely told them of 
the beautiful new premises which they were paying for, 
and of the wonderful solidity of the old Bank buildjng, 
which they were pulling down. He discoursed upon 
architecture, but not banking: upon the attacks of 
house-breakers, but not those of Socialists: upon the 
cost of building, but not the costs of the gold standard. 
Such preciousness could not be found outside England. 
It is not as if the accounts of the Bank of England were 
self-explanatory, for each item in those accounts is as 
obscure as magic. To elucidate the position of the money 
market from misleading items in the Bank returns is 
quite impossible. Item ‘‘ Other Deposits,’ for example, 
includes the balances of the joint stock banks, the Indian 
Government, Colonial Governments, home corporations, 
and what not. Item ‘‘ Other Securities” jumbles up 
all. investments or promises to pay, including any 
advances to banks, bill brokers, stockbrokers, and so on. 
So obscure are these items that the chief business of 
City Editors is to make guesses each week at what the 
Bank is doing. 


TT" gold standard is always held up as something 


. aa 


We do not imply that the last reduction in Bank 
rate was in itself unintelligible. We called attention 
a fortnight ago to the distinct ‘‘ off-side’’ in the gold- 
standard game represented by Bank rate remaining at 
44 per cent. and bank loan rates at 34 per cent., while 
market discount rates had fallen to 34 per cent. or under. 
By blowing the whistle of Bank rate the Governor no 
doubt hoped to regain control of the game—that is to 
say, control of the money market. But is he now in 
any better position? In lowering Bank rate, while the 
dollar-sterling exchange is around gold export point, the 
Governor runs the risk of a heavy outflow of gold. Of 
course, for all we know, he may have information that 
money rates will not rise in New York, and that the 
autumn demand for dollars will be unusually light. 
In any case, he has not really regained control of the 
money market: he has merely followed its coat tails. 
Was there really no alternative to a lowering of Bank 
rate? We are glad to see that even the Times is sus- 
picious that there was an alternative. The Governor 
might have turned his attention to the embargo on 
foreign loans. As the Tres said, the unofficial embargo 
on foreign loans ‘‘ is not consistent with the avowed 
objectives of the gold-standard policy.’’ As we said, it 
is the worst ‘‘off-side’’ in the gold-standard game. 
Because the embargo has been retained longer than it 
should, there is a plethora of money in the short-loan 
market. Why, then, did not the Governor remove the 
embargo as the most effective way of bringing to an end 
the monetary ease, and regaining his control of the 
market? It seems to us the more logical action for the 
Bank to take. The orthodox gold policy at the present 
time demands deflation: instead the Bank rate goes 
down. No wonder the protagonists of the gold standard 


SECRECY—THE EMBARGO—BANK RATE—RUBBER—SWEDISH 


MATCH. 


are amazed and disgruntled. Remove the embargo, and 
dearer money would soon come about, and Bank rate 
would go up and the business of deflation, if you must 
have it, would proceed. 

* * * 


The rubber share market continues to absorb specu- 
lative interest on the Stock Exchange. At the end of 
last month the index of the rubber group had reached 
195 (100 representing quotations on December 31st, 1923) 
—a rise of 18.5 points in the month and a rise of 74.2 
since the end of January. By now the rubber index 
will have passed that of silk shares, which at the end 
of last month had headed the list with 197.6. The spot 
price of rubber at the time of writing has soared to 4s. 
per lb. Now that rubber producers can sell at 2s. 10}d. 
over the whole of 1926 and at 2s. 14d. over the whole 
of 1927, there are at least two years of prosperity in 
sight for the rubber industry. Other markets in com- 
parison with rubber are quiet, but some are by no means 
neglected. The rising price of tin is attracting attention 
to the tin share market, and there is steady demand for 
the European Reconstruction loans as well as for the 
more speculative Foreign Government securities. Stock- 
brokers notice an increasing demand among their clients 
for sound investment securities which are either outside 
this country or are unaffected by the maladies of British 
labour. Pre-eminent among industrial investments of 
the latter sort are Shell and Swedish Match. 


* * % 


We have previously given some account of the 
ramifications of the Swedish Match Company (THE 
Nation of January 24th), which through the Inter- 
national Match Corporation of America controls more 
than one-third of the world’s total trade in matches. 
Here we will merely summarize the points which make 
the shares of the Swedish Match Company one of the 
safest of industrial investments. The position of the 
Company from the manufacturing and marketing points 
of view is almost unassailable. It has got beyond the 
stage when it can be seriously damaged either by com- 
petition from other match companies or by excessive 
taxation and tariffs imposed by foreign countries. The 
facts speak. The most serious competition came from 
Japan. In fact, Japan is more important than all the 
other competitors (Finland, Czechoslovakia, Belgium, 
Norway) put together. During the war the whole of the 
Far Eastern markets perforce fell into the hands of the 
Japanese match manufacturers. To-day Japan’s export 
trade in matches is less than one-half of what it was 
before the war, while Sweden has regained the pre-war 
volume of its export trade. That achievement is bigger 
than appears at first sight. By reason of protective 
tariffs the international trade in matches to-day is less 
than two-thirds of what it was before the war. Yet the 
volume of the trade held by the Swedish Match Company 
is up to the 1914 standard. Its policy in regard to both 
competition within the trade and tariff opposition from 
without has, in fact, been Machiavellian in its cleverness, 
yet quite Christian in its ethical standard. Its policy 
towards competitors is not to kill. It has no idea of 
extinguishing competition in the match trade. When 
match factories are started by competitors with the 
intention merely of selling out to the Swedish Match 
Company, as occurred in Belgium, the promoters have 
been doomed to disappointment. With formidable com- 
petitors, it is the policy of the Swedish Match Company 
to come to terms, to divide (divide et impera), and if 
necessary to amalgamate or buy control. For example, 
negotiations have been going on for a considerable time 
between the Swedish Match Company and International 
Match Corporation on the one hand, and Japanese con- 
cerns on the other, for the extension of the Swedish- 
American interests in the match industry of the Far 
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East. These negotiations have now resulted in three of 
the most important Japanese companies joining the camp 
of the Swedish-American group. Then the policy 
adopted towards countries which erect impenetrable tariff 
barriers is equally enlightened and effective. The 
Swedish Match Company goes into those countries, builds 
factories, employs local labour, and becomes quite a 
nationalist concern. India, for example, set up a tariff 
which is fully 200 per cent. of the value of the imported 
matches. The result is that the Swedish Match Com- 
pany is now operating two newly built factories in India, 
one in Bombay and one in Calcutta; is building two new 
ones, one in Karachi and one in Madras, and has 
acquired in addition two established match factories in 
Colombo and Rangoon. ‘The yearly saving on import 
duties is said to be equivalent to 104 per cent. on the 
90 million crowns by which the Company’s capital was 
increased last year. Now the Company will not monopo- 
lize the Indian match trade. It prefers ‘‘ to seek the 
co-operation of prominent Indians.’’ Who can resist it? 
Absolutely prohibitive tariffs are maintained by Ger- 
many, practically the whole of South America, Canada, 
Spain, Italy, and the happy result is merely that the 
manufacturing business of the Swedish Match Company 
outside Sweden has become more important than its 
manufacturing business inside Sweden, and that accounts 
for one-fifth of the total world production. 


* * * 


The able Managing Director of the Company, Mr. 
Ivar Kreuger, is not given to hyperbole, but he stated 
this year that ‘‘ I feel we are rather independent of such 
disturbances as strikes, lock-outs or fires. . . . Our 
markets are so widely spread that with the exception of 
a few countries which are closed to us by protective tariffs, 
and where I hope before long we shall have factories of 
our own, there does not exist any country, however small, 
where we have not a regular trade in matches. There is 
not one competitor who has enough influence on the 
different markets to cause us any really serious damage. 


And no market is sufficiently important to be of a vital 
concern to us.’’ There is no doubt but that the manage- 
ment of the Swedish Match Company is in very able 
hands. The traveller to Stockholm might expect to see 
the offices of the Company extending over a whole street. 
He will at first probably mistake the King’s Palace for 
the Company’s headquarters. But he will find a modest 
office stretching a few doors down a quiet little road. 
The directors of the Swedish Match Company do not be- 
lieve in over-centralization. There is no danger of their 
company becoming top-heavy. Pride precedes a fall, 
but there is no swollen head in these headquarters. 


* * * 

The capital of the Company is 180,000,000 crowns, 
divided into 900,000 A shares of 100 crowns carrying 
one vote per share, and 900,000 B shares of 100 crowns 
carrying 1-1,000th vote per share. (By Swedish law 
only 20 per cent. of the voting power of certain com- 
panies which hold land in Sweden can be owned by 
foreigners.) 178,500 A shares and the 900,000 B shares 
are dealt in on the London Stock Exchange. The B 
shares constitute the big market. They stand at about 
11?, as compared with 10} in January last when we first 
mentioned these shares. At this price the shares on 
the basis of last year’s dividend of 12 per cent. yield 
£5 16s. per cent. The A shares held in Stockholm are 
about 10s., but they can only be held through Swedish 
nominees, and cannot be brought over ‘here and sold in 
London. For two years dividends may not be increased. 
The Company is passing through a period of rather rapid 
expansion, and it takes time before the full earning power 
of the capital raised last year can be realized. But the 
financial position of the Company is strong, and it only 
takes into its balance-sheet a small part of the profits 
earned on its foreign investments ; only sufficient, in fact, 
to pay for its conservative dividends. In three years’ 
time larger distributions should be made. Meanwhile, 
the shares are uniquely safe as an industrial investment, 


and should quietly appreciate as the steady demand for 
them goes on. 
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